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The  movement  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1941  was  very  similar 

TO  THAT    IN    1916,   THE   CORRESPONDING  YEAR  OF  WORLD  WAR    I.      In    1942  PRICES 
ARE   EXPECTED  TO  AVERAGE   SUBSTANTIALLY  HIGHER  THAN   THIS  YEAR,   BUT  THE  UP- 
WARD TREND   PROBABLY  WILL  NOT  BE  SO  STEEP   AS    IN    1917.      DATA   FOR  THIS  CHART 
ARE  GIVEN    IN  THE   TABLE   ON   PAGE  35, 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THF  RTSMAIEDER  OF  1941 

Indus  trial  activity  has  remained  nearly  una  hanged  at  a  record  high 
level  since  midsummer*    This  is  being  reflected  in  a  slowing  of  the  gains 
in  incomes  of  industrial  workers;  and  further  improvement  in  the  domestic 
consumer  demand  for  f aim  products  during  the  remainder  of  1941  will  he  small. 
But  food-f  or -defense  buying  may  te  increased*  .Cpeculative  or  storage  demand 
will  bo  influenced  by  developments  in  the  consideration  of  price-fixing 
legislation. 

Industrial  production  rose  from  139  to  159  percent  of  the  1935-39 
average  during  the  first  half  of  1941,  but  was  practically  stationary  dur- 
ing the  following  3  months.    This  leveling  off  is  a  result  of  the  near- 
gapacity  rat ,s  of  operation  which  previously  had  been  attained  in  important 
industries.;  and  the  withholding  of  materials  needed  for  defense  from  pro- 
ducers of  some  types  of  durable  consumers'  goods*  .  ... 

Even  without  the  dislocations  incident  to  a  shifting  from  a  peace- 
time to  a  de  "ense  economy r  increases  in  industrial  production  would  have 
become  progressively  smaller  as  plant  capacity  limitations  affected  addi- 
tional nndus  cries »    The  added  factcr  of  priority  dislocations  is  preventing 
temporarily  any  further  rise  of  consequence  as  the  gains  in  defense  pro- 
duction are  being  offset  by  recession  in  output  of  those  types  of  durable 
consumers T  goods  for  which  materials  are  not  in  sufficient  supply  for  both 
military  and  civil  needs,    Kowover,  the  better  allocation  of  available 
supplies  of  materials  together  with  the  coming  into  production  of  new 
defense  plants  and  increased  -subcontracting  should,  later  permit  resumption 
of  tie  upward  trends  in  industrial  activity  and  employment •    The  money  in- 
comes of  consumers  also  ■'ill  oe  pushed  upward  by.  the  rising  trend  of  prices 
and  wages  . 

Exports  of  food  products  recently  have  been  increasing  and  the  list 
of  foods  bought  under,  the  food-f or-def ense  program  has  broadened  considerably. 
To  meet  the  growing  food  needs  of  the  British , purchases  with  lend-lease 
funds  will  need  to  be  increased. 

YJhclesale  commodity  prices  have  leveled  cut  during  the  past  month, 
following  an  uninterrupted  rise  from  February  to  September.     During  this 
period  the  -3 8 9 -commodity  weekly  index  of  the  3ureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rose 
14  per cent0    The  present  temporal  halt  to  the  general  price  advance  has 
been  due  to  a  moderate  recession  in  prices  of  farm  products •    hath  food 
needs  cf  the  British  groving  and  domestic  consumer  incomes  at  a  high  level 
and  still  increasing  slowly,  the  relapse  in  prices  of  farm  products  probably 
is  temporary  and  the  general  trend  of  -wholesale  prices  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue upx/ard. 

The  rising  level  of  wholesale  prices  is  being  reflected  in  increased 
living  costs  of  the  urban  population  and  in  higher  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  commodities  anu  services  both  for  use  in  family  living  and  in  production. 
These  trends  are  expected  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  1941. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  and  cash  income  from  marketings  in  September 
reached  the  highest  levels  since  February  1930  and  October  13<:9,  respectively. 
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Farm  living  and  production  costs  also  are  rising  but  as  yet  have  not  offset 
to  any  large  extent  the  effect  on  farm  income  of  the  total  increase  of  35 
percent  in  prices  received  by  farmers  during  the  past  6  months.    During  the 
remainder  of  1S41  prices  paid  are  expected  to  advance  further,  whereas  the 
composite  index  of  prices  received  is  expected  to  advance  much  s lover  than 
during  the  past  6  months,  if  at  all*    The  ratio  of  prices  received  by  far  - 
ers  to  prices  paid  (including  interest  and  taxes),  therefore,  may  become 
somewhat  less  favorable  before  the  end  of  3  941  than  it  was  in  September, 
when  it  reached  101  percent  of  the  19 10-3.4  average,  the  highest  level 
since  1920. 

—  October  16,  1941 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1942 

The  demand  for  farm  products  in  1942  is  expected  to  be  greater  than 
in  1941,  although  the  improvement  vdll  not  be  as  marked  as  it  was  this 
year  over  1940.    A  higher  average  level  of  business  activity  and  national 
income  will  stimulate  the  consumer  demand  for  foods  and  textiles.  Larger 
total  purchases  of  farm  products  under  the  f ood-f or-defense  program  vdll 
further  improve  the  export  situation.    The  strong  speculative  and  storage 
demand  which  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  demand  for  farm  products 
in  1941  probably  will  continue.    This  outlook  assumes  continuation  of  the 
war,  an  expanded  defense  program,  and  broadening  Government  controls  over 
production  and  prices. 

Industrial  output  in  1942  vdll  depend  largely  upon  the  level  of 
production  which  can  be  attained  in  view  of  limitations  imposed  by  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  and  labor,  rather  than  upon  the  prospective  demand 
for  different  industrial  products.    Many  new  industrial  plants,  mostly 
devoted  to  defense,  will  be  coming  into  operation  in  future  months,  but 
increasingly  this  will  be  at  the  expense  of  reduced  output  in  existing 
facilities  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  civilian  goods.    With  ar  increase 
in  the  output  cf  materials  in  1942  ever  1941  indicated  by  present  plans 
for  expansion,  and  with  a  possible  reduction  in  inventories  of  materials 
now  on  hand,  a  further  increase  in  production  of  industrial  goods  in  1942 
is  probable. 

Steel  output  in  1942  may  be  around  5  million  tons  greater  than  the 
record  tctal  of  about  82  million  tons  expected  this  year.    The  equipment 
of  new  plants  and  the  demand  for  machinery  in  connection  with  diversion 
from  civilian  to  defense  production  in  many  existing  plants  should  result 
in  a  considerably  higher  output  of  machinery  in  1942  than  in  the  record 
year  1941.    Domestic  cotton  consumption  has  been  at  record  high  levels  for 
2  years,  but  should  continue  at  least  as  high  in  1942  as  in  1941.  In- 
creases in  rayon  and  wool  goods  output  should  offset  the  prospective  de- 
cline in  silk,  and  the  principal  factors  of  demand  responsible  for  the 
large  1941  cotton  consumption  will  continue  to  favor  the  maintenance  of  a 
very  high  level  of  consumption.    There  will  be  sizable  increases  in  air- 
craft, shipbuilding,  and  possibly  in  railway  t ran snort at ion  equipment,  and 
the  gain  in  fuel  production  in  1942  may  be  about  as  large  as  it  was  this 
year.    On  the  other  hand,  the  total  volume  of  building  construction 
probably  vdll  be  substantially  smaller  than  in  1941,  with  a  possible  in- 
crease in  defense  construction  more  than  offset  by  reduced  residential 


and  other  building  of  a  aondefense  nature 0    The  production  of  automobiles 
and  numerous  other  durable  consumers'  goods  also  will  be  sub  start  ially  re- 
duced because  of  shortages  of  materials. 

h onagri culture!  employment 'and  the  incomes  of  urban  consumers  of 
farm  products  will  be  bolster.e-d  by  the  prospective  increase  in  industrial 
production  and  also  by  expansion  in  other  fields  of  business  activity  such 
as  amusements  and  service  occupations •    Honagri cultural  civilian  employ- 
ment, which  already  has  increased  by  around  4-1/2  million  persons  since 
the  European  war  began,  may  show  a  further  increase  07'  around  2  million 
in  1942.    The  rising  general  price  level  also  will  contribute  to  the  pros- 
pective increase  in  the  money  incomes  of  consumers*    Industrial  workers' 
income  in  1842  may  be  nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  -will  be  considerably  higher  than  in  1941,    Total  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees* compensation  and  the  national  income  in  1942  each  may  be  10  to  15 
percent  above  the  total  for  this  year. 

The  increase  in  the  Government  loan,  rates  on  basic  commodities  and 
the  food-for-defen.se  programs  have  been  important  factors  in  the  markets 
for  farm  products  in  1941,  but  most  of  the  rise  in  prices  has  been  due  to 
other  factors .    The  general  improvement  in  demand  conditions  and  the  rising 
price  'level  would  have  resulted  in  substantial  price  rises  even  in  the 
absence  of  these  programs.    In  some  cases,  prices  of  the  commodities  sup- 
ported by  the  loan,  and  purchase  programs  now  are  materially  above  the 
support  levels • 

Exports  of  farm  products,  which  early  in  1941  had  fallen  to  the  low- 
est level  in  74  years,  have  substantially  increased  and  may  average  twice 
as  large  in  1942  as  in  1941.     Of  the  original  7  billion  dollar  lend-lease" 
appropriation  about  5  00  million  dollars  was  for  agricultural  products  for 
shipment  to  Britain,  and  abort  1  billion  dollars  of  the  additional  lend- 
lease  appropriation  recently  asked  for  by  the  President  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  for  export.    The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  in  1942  the  British  Government  expects 
to  obtain  from  the  United  States  about  one  fourth  of  its  requirements  of 
animal  protein  foods,  or  enough  to  feed  10  million  people.     1942  export 
requirements  for  pork  products  and  eggs  are  estimated  to  be  about  three 
times  those  of  1941,  for  dairy  products  and  canned  fruits  about  twice  as 
large,  and  for  lard  and  dried  fruits  about  1-1/2  times  as  large.  Exports 
of  tobacco  also  are  expected  to  be  increased  to  sore  extent  in  1942. 
Despite-  these  prospects,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  normal  commercial 
export    markets  for  farm  products  formerly  shipped  abroad  in  greatest 
volume  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  that  they  will  continue  so  at 
least  during  the  present  war. 

The  average  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  1942  is  almost  certain  to 
be  higher  than  in  1941  if  the  war  continues.    Contributing  to  this  pros- 
pective strength  in  prices  are  the  increased  money  incomes  of  consumers, 
inability  to  obtain  a  proportionate  expansion  in  the  output  of  consumers' 
goods,  and  speculative  buying  and  withholding  of  commodities.    On  the  other 
hand,  existing  and  prospective  Government  controls  over  prices,  as  well  as 
some  other  factors  in  the  situation,  will  tend  to  limit  the  general  price 
advances.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  the  general  level  of  all 
commodity  prices  for  1942  as  a  whole  will  at  least  equal  the  1926  level, 
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which  was  about  5C  percent  higher  than  the  level  in  1910-14.    Prices  of 
agricultural  products,  which  have  risen  much  more  than  prices  of  industrial 
products  during  the  past  year,  probably  vail  continue  to  irake  a  favorable 
relative  showing,  but  not  so  favorable  as  in  1341, 

The  rise  in  wholesale  prices  in  1941  has  not  yet  been  entirely  re- 
flected in  retail  prices,  and  the  cost  of  living  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
is  up  only  about  5  percent  over  1940,    The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  1942  over  1941  may  be  1-1/2  times  as  large  as  it  was  this  year  ever  last. 
Food  prices  have  gone  up  more  than  12  percent  in  the  past  5  months,  but  may 
not  continue  to  advance  at  as  rapid  a  rate  through  1942,  since  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  this  rise  already  is  largely 
reflected  in  the  present  level.    The  rise  in  living  costs  other  than  food 
probably  will  be  much  greater  from  1941  to  1942  than  it  was  this  year  over 
last,  when  such  items  increased  very  little  in  price.    Despite  prospective 
increases  in  living  costs  and  i:i  taxes,  and  reduction  in  output  of  some 
kinds  of  civilian  durable  goods,  the  standards  of  living  of  the  working 
population  as  a  whole  should  average  higher  in  1942  than  in  any  year  of 
the  past. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  1941  will  average  nearly  25  percent 
above  1940,  and  a  gain  of  about  the  same  proportions  is  indicated  for  1942 
over  1941,    Agricultural  production,  which  in  1941  was  the  largest  on 
record,  is  expected  to  show  a  further  ever-all  increase  in  1942,    A  sharp 
increase  in  the  output  cf  livestock  and  its  products  probably  will  more 
than  offset  a  decline  in  the  production  of  some  crops  such  as  wheat  for 
which  requirements  have  been  reduced  by  war  conditions,'  The  net  result  of 
these  prospective  changes  in  prices  and  production  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  cash  income  from  marketings,  which  together  with  Government 
payments  in  1942  should  represent  the  highest  farm  income  since  1919, 

—  October  16,  1941 

The  situation  by  commodities  is  as  follows: 

Wheat:  United  States  wheat  growers  are  expected  to  seed 

about  55  million  acres  for  the  1942  crop,  an  acre- 
age about  equal  to  the  national  allotment  ar.d  13 
percent  below  the  1941  acreage.     If  seedings  turn 
out  to  be  about  55  million  acres  rnd  average  yields 
are  obtained,  production  will  total  about  05 0  million 
bushels,    A  crop  of  this  size  would  represent  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  indicated  1941  cro;i  slightly  larger 
than  the  expected  increase  in  the  July  1,  1942  carry- 
over, so  that  total  supplies  in  1942-43  may  be  only 
slightly  below  the  record  supplies  this  year.  Prices 
are  expected  to  be  maintained  above  export  levels. 

Cotton:  In  view  of  the  prospective  continued  high  level  of 

demand  for  cotton  goods,  domestic  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  may  approximate  or  oven  exceed  10-1/2 
million  bales  this  season.    Exports,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  seem  likely  to  exceed  materially  the 
1,1  million  bales  exported  last  season.    To  date 
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farmers  have  received  the  highest  prices  for  cotton  and 
•  ~  cottonseed  in  more  than  a  decade,  and  a  continuation  at 
present  levels  with  the  crop  as  now  estimated  would  re- 
sult in  farm  returns  from  marketings  o-0  lint  and  seed 
of  a  billion  dollars  or  more  for  the  first  time  since 
1929,    The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  1942  in  many  if  not 
■'■      most  States  may  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the 

allotted  acreage  than,  bhe  average  planted  during  the  oast 
4  years.. 

Feed  grains :      '  Supplies  of  feed  grains,  byproduct  feeds,  and  hay  for  1941-42 
7,111  be  the  largest  in  20  years.    Domestic  disappearance 
during  1941-42  is  expected  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
in  other  recent  years,  but  the  total  carry-over  of  feed 
grains  into  1942-43  probably  will  be  much  above  average. 
■  The  national  goal  for  four  feed  grains  is  151  to  154  million 
acres  compared  with  150  million  acres  in  1941,  ^nd  the 
national  goal  for  hay  is  74  to  75  million  acres  or  slightly 
larger  than  in  1941. 

Kogs  :  Total  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  1942  probably  will  be 

the  largest  in  15  years.    However,  a  higher  average  level 
of  domestic  demand  for  meats,  together  with  large  Govern- 
ment purchase:;  of  pork  and  l?.rd,  will  be  strong  price- 
supporting  factors.    Hog  prices  in  1942  arc  expected  to 
average  higher  than  in  the  current  yo.\r,  and  cash  farm 
income  from  the   sale  of  hogs  will  be  the  largest  since  1929. 

Beef  cattle:        The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  has  been  increas- 
ing for  several  years,  and  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1942 
are  expected  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  previous  record 
level  reached  in  early  .1934.    If  the  1942  goal  for  cattle 
and  calf  slaughter  is  reached,  marketings  will • bo  increased 
materially  at  a  time  when  consumer  demand  for  meats  is 
strong,  whereas  if  the  upward  trend  in  numbers  should  con- 
tinue for  another  year  or  so  marketings  would  bo  exception- 
ally large  in  subsequent  years  when  consumer  demand  con- 
ditiors  may  not  be  as  strong  as  in  1942. 

Lambs:  Consumer  demand  for  moats  is  expected  to  average  stronger  in 

1942  than  in  1941,  and  the  general  level  of  lamb  prices 
probably  mil  be  higher  next  year  than  this.    Range  condi- 
tions have  been  unusually  good  this  season,  and  sheep  and 
lexibs  will  go  into  the  winter  in  the  best  condition  in 
several  years • 

Wool:  Farm  income  from  wool  in  1942  is  likely  to  be  fully  as  large 

as  the  income  this  year,  if  not  larger.     Income  from  wool 
this  year  probably  will  be  the  largest  in  20  years.  The 
current  rate  of  mill  consumption  is  ?;bout  75  percent  above 
the  average  rate  of  recent  ye-.j-s,  and  consumption  is  likely 
to  be  maintained' at  the  present  rate  into  the  early  months 
of  1942,    In  view  of  large  import  requirements  and  the  need 
for  building  up  reserve  supplies.  United  States  purchases 
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•  of  wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  1941-42  ..gain  will  bo 
large,  pos.sibly  400-500  million  pounds.     It  is  expected 
that  largo  quantities  vdll  he  available  to  United  States 
buyers  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 

Dairy  products:  Total  milk  production  in  1942  will  be  the  largest  on  record. 

Because  of  a  higher  average  level  of  consumer  incomes  and 
prospective  large  exports  under  the  lend-lease  program, 
prices  of  dairy  products  also  will  average  higher  in  1942 
than  in  1941  but  the  increase  in  prices  probably  mil  bo 
loss  than  the  increase  frcm  1940  to  1941. 

Production  of  poultry  products  is  responding  rapidly  to 
favorable  prices,  and  output  in  the  United  States  in  1942 
is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.    The  demand  for 
poultry  -and  eggs  in  194-2  also  is  expected  to  be  on  a  higher 
average  level,  however,  and  probably  vdll  more  then  offset 
the  effects  on  prices  of  the  much  larger  supplies.  Cash 
farm,  income  from  poultry  products  in  1942  will  be  materially 
larger  than  in  1941  and  probably  the  largest  on  record. 

Fats  and  oils:     Prices  for  fats  and  oils  probably  v.dll  average  higher  in 
1942  than  in  1941,  although  advances  from  present  levels 
may  be  held  within  narrow  limits.    Prices  for  domestic  oil- 
seeds, now  at  high  levels,  are  expected  to  average  at  least 
as  high  in  I942-<*3  as  in  the  current  season  if  th^  war  con- 
tinues.   Output  of  soybeans  and  peanuts,  and  animal  fats, 
probably  vdll  be  materially  larger  next  season  than  this, 
but  requirements  for  fats  for  domestic  use  end  for  export 
also  arc  likely  to  be  increased. 

Fruit:  It  is  likely  that  the  total  fruit  crop  in  1942  mil  closely 

approximate  that  of  1941,  with  deciduous  production  below 
1941  and  citrus  above.    Although  costs  of  production  and 
marketing  probably  will  increo.se  in  1942,  it  is  likely  that 
the  prospective  higher  average  level  of  demand  in  1942  vail 
result  in  price  lcvols  sufficiently  above  those  of  recent 
years  to  more  then  cover  these  increased  costs. 

Potatoes:  The  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in  1942  probably  vdll  bo 

incroascd  slightly  over  the  relatively  small  acreage  planted 
in  1941,  but  if  average  yields  arc  obtained  production  proba- 
bly will  not  be  significantly  different  from  the  moderate- 
sized  ^.941  crop.    Swootpctato  acreage  and  production  in  1942 
probably  vail  be  little  different  from  those  in  1941. 

Truck  crops:        Because  \)f  the  generally  higher  level  of  prices  received 
for  truck  or  ops  in  the  1941  season,  the  prospect  is  for 
some  expansion  in  plantings  and  production  in  1942.  In- 
creased plantings  of  dry  edible  beans,  particularly  of  the 
white  varieties,  arc  in  prospect  for  1942. 


Poultry  and 
eggs  : 
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TEE  OUTLOOK  FOB  DOMESTIC  IBUhm  IN  19^2 

The  demand  for  farm  products  in  i°42  is  expected  to  be  better  than 
in  igUl ,  although  the  i-rnrovement  may  not  be  a?  great  as  it  was  this  year. 
This  favorable  demand  situation  is  expected  to  arise  mainly  from  (l)  a  higher 
average  level  of  business  activity  end  consumer  incomes  than,  in  (2) 
larger  total  purchases  of  farm  products  under  tl3  food-f er~c,efensc  program; 
(3)  possible  reduced  competi'tj      from  some  imported  commodities  which  com- 
pete with  domestic  farm  product?;  (h)  strong  speculative  and  storage  demand 
based  upon  the  rising  general  nrice  level.    This  outlook  assumes  continuation 
of  the  war  through  19^2,  an  erauuided  defense  -or 0 gram,  and  broadening  Govern- 
ment controls  over  production  and  prices. 

Some  of  the  factors  ejected  to  result  in  the  higher  average  level 
of  demand' i  ;  19*42  than  in  19^-1  already  have  been  largely  reflected  in  the 
level  of  demand  reached  by  the  early  fall  of  I9I+I,  and  the  improvement  from 
this  point  on  will  not  be  as  great  as  from  the  average  for  the  ye  ax. 

Industrial  Activity  to  bo  Higher 

Industrial  activity  increased  more  in  19U1  than  in  any  ether  year 
on  record,  and  most  industries  now  arc  operating  at  near-capacity  rates  with 
total  output  substantially  above  that  of  previous  peak  years.    The  demand 
for  most  goods  has  increased  so  much,  as  a  result  of  the  defense  program, 
that  it  should  be  able  tc  absorb  the  maximum  output  of  industrial  products 
as  a  whole  so  long  as  the  defense  program  is  expanding.    The  industrial  out- 
look for  19^2,  therefor %  must  be  based  largely  upon  estimates  of  the  level 
of  production  which  can  be  attained  in  view  of  limitations  imposed  by  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  and  labor,  rather  than  upon  the  prospective  demand 
for  different  industrial  products,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Many  new  industrial  plants,  mostly  devoted  to  defense,  will  be  coming 
into  operation  in  future  months,  but  unless  more  materials  can  be  made  avail- 
able their  operation  will  be  largely  at  the  expence  of  reduced  output  in 
existing  plants  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  civilian,  goods.    The  possible 
utilization  of  apparently  large  inventories  of  raw  materials  and  semi- 
finished products  which  have  been  built  up  since  the  war  began  may  make  some 
additional  materials  available.    Also,  because  of  the  more  exacting  specifi- 
cations for  many  defense  items,  more  man-hours  may  be  required  per  ton  of 
material  used. 

Taking  into  account  the  indicated  increase  in  output  of  materials  in 
19^2  over  19^1,  and  making  what  seem  to  be  reasonable  allowances  for  probable 
changes  in  materials  invent ori es  and  in  the  amount  of  labor  required  for 
processing  these  materials,  rn  additional  increase  in  production  of  in- 
dustrial goods  in  10*42  is  indicated.    This  increase,  though  not  nearly  so 
large  rs  that  which  occurred  this  year,  perhaps  will  to  about  10  to  15  per- 
cent over  the  avor-.ge  for  19^1. 

This  indication  of  1942  industrial  production  on  the  basis  of  over- 
all conditions  seoms  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  following  appraisal  of 
prospects  for  individual  industries. 
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The  Outlook  for  Key  Industries 

Steel  production  reached  a  record  total  of  67  million  tons  of 
ingots  in  19*4-0  and  apparently  will  he  around*  15  million  tons  larger  in 
19^1.    Steel  production  has  held  close  to  rated  capacity  throughout  19*^1, 
and  further  increases  in  production  will  be  largely  dependent  on  additions 
to  capacity.    Prospective  steel  reouireraents  for  military  use  and  exports 
are  so  large  that  there  appears  little  doubt  that  operations  at  near-capacity  1 
rates  will  continue  through  19^2.    If  in  19*4-2  the  steel  mi], Is  were  to  oper- 
ate at  about  96  percent  of  average  rated  capacity  as  they  have  during  19*41,  1 
the  19*4-2  increase  in  ingot  output  would  be  around  5  million  tons  -  about  1 
third  as  large  as  the  estimated  increase  in  19*41  •  1 

By  September  19*4-0  machinery  output  had  surpassed  the  August  3.9 29 
peak,  but  further  gains  have  since  been  accomplished  each  month  (in  part 
through  in.crea.sed  subcontracting)  until  in  August  19H1  output  was  55  per- 
cent larger  than  in  September  19*40.    TSo  end  to  the  unprecedented  production 
of  machinery  is  yet  in  sight.    Orders  for  electrical  goods  during  the  first 
half  of  19*4-1  were  more  than  double  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Contracts  award- 
ed for  factory  building  were  ~j0  percent  larger  in  the  first  o  months  of 
19*41  than  those  for  the  whole  of  1929.    The  equipment  of  now  plants  and  the 
demand  for  machinery  in  connection  with  diversion  from  civilian  to  defense 
production  in  many  existing  plants  will  continue  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
machinery  industry  in  19*4-2. 

The  total  amount  of  construction  initiated  in  I9HI  will  be  the 
largest  of  record  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1925-29*    Total  building 
and  construction  in  19*4-2  is  expected  to  be  in  smaller  volume  than  in  19*4-1, 
with  any  increase  in  defense  and  possibly  utility  construction  more  than 
offset  by  declines  in  private  building  and  public  works.    Recently  rising 
costs  and  the  increased  diversion  of  materials  to  defense  have  put  a  brake 
on  residential  building.    The  volume  of  such  construction  in  19*4-2  will  de- 
pend largely  on  Government  policies  respecting  material  priorities  or 
allocations,  but  a  sharp  decline  in  residential  building  in  I9U2  is  in 
prospect.    The  building  of  plants  for  defense  production,  however,  will 
continue  large  in  19*4-2.    Defense  construction  as  a  whole  may  be  even  Larger 
in  19*4-2  than  in  19*4-1,  although  public  works  and  highway  construction  probably 
will  be  smaller.    Public  utility  construction  more  than  doubled  during  19*4-1, 
and  may  remain  around  the  recently  expanded  rate  or  increase  further  in  19*42 
unless  metal  shortages  prevent. 

Even  if  no  further  CTits  in  the  scheduled  production  of  pe.ssenger 
automobiles  are  necessary,  total  truck  and  passenger  ce.r  output  in  19*4-2 
would  be  nearly  *40  percent  less  than  in  19*4-1.    Auto  .and  truck  production  in 
19*41  of  slightly  less  than  5  million  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  1937,  which 
v/as  the  second  largest  of  record  (1929  output  was  5**4  million),  and  about 
double  the  average  estimated  scrappings  of  the  pe.st  5  years.    The  market  in 
19*4-2  probably  would  absorb  a  considerably  larger  number  of  cars  than  will  he 
produced  under  defense  restrictions,  but  unless  output  is  cut  more  than  now 
indicated  there  will  be  a  net  addition  to  the  number  of  cars  and  trucks  in 
use.    The  effects  on  employment^  and  to  ?i  Large  extent  on  material  requirements, 


of  the  decline  in  automobile  output  probably  will!  be'  largely  offset  by 
increased  production  of  defease  equipment  by  auto  manufacturers • 

Textile  consumption  in  the  aggregate  may  be  a' little  larger  in  I9U2 
than  in  19lj-l.  '  Cotton  consumption  is  expected  to  differ  little  from  that 
of  19U1 .    A  prospective • decline  in  silk  probably  will  be  somewhat  more  than 
offset  by  increases  in  rayon  and  wool.    Cotton  consumption  'in  19^-1  apparent- 
ly will  increase  about  3  million  Vales  above  the  previous  record  19I+O  con- 
sumption of  8  million  bales.    Although  any  further  substantial  increase  in 
19*4-2  is  not  expected,  the  principal  factors  of  demand  responsible  for  the 
large  I9U1  consumption  will  continue  favorable  to  maintenance  of  a  high 

(level  of  consumption.    Rayon  deliveries  probably  will  increase  in  19^1  to 
about  100  million  pounds  above  the  previous  record  total  of         million  • 

•pounds  in  19!+0.    Additions  to  producing  facilities  and  a  possible  -dearth  of 
silk  in  19U2,  together  with  a  higher  average  level  of  consumer  purchasing 
power,  will  be  favorable  to  further  gains  in  rayon  output  •    Wool  'consumption 

lis  headed  for  a.  record  in  I9H1 ,  and  may  bo  even  higher  in  1'9^2.    Some  in- 
crease in  Army  demand  is  indicated  even  if  there  is  no  further  increase  in 

'the  size  df  the  Army,  and  the  prospective  higher  consumer  incomes  in  19*+2 

'than  in  19^1  suggest,  the  maintenance  of  a  very  high  level  of  civilian 

consumption. 

Although  the  industries  discussed  above  accounted  for  much  more  than 
'half  of  the  change  in  the  Federal  Reserve  index  of  industrial  production 
If  rem  19 1+0  to  I9H1,  there  are  several  other  industries  which  will  contribute 
something  to  the  expected  further  gain  in  output  in  19^+2  *    Changes  in 
activity  in  most  other  durable  goods  industries  -  such  as  transportation 
equipment  (except  autos) ,  nonferrous  metals  and  products,  and  construction 
materials  -  are  closely  associated,  directly  or  indirectly  with  changes  in 
steel  output.    A  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  gain  in  stool  output  in  19*+2 
is  'expected  to  be  accompanied  also  by  a.  considerably  smaller  gain  in  total 
•production  of  these  ether  durable  goods  than  in  I9U1 •    But  there  will  be 
: sizable    increases  in  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  and  possibly  in  railway 
'transportation  equipment.    Fuel  production  in  1^2  may  increase  about  as 
much  as  "in  19*+1,  when  reduced  exports  of  petroleum  products  and  other  un- 
usual conditions  tended  to  restrict  the  gains  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
in  domestic  demand.    Most  of  the  nondurable  groups  of  industries  will  con- 
tribute something  to  the  expected  further  gain  in  the  average  level  of 
general  economic  activity. 

Employment  and  Consumer  Incomes 


IT  on  agri  cultural  employment  and  the  incomes  of  urban  consumers  of 
farm  products  will  be  bolstered  by  the  higher  average  level  of  industrial 
activity  indicated  for  19U2,  and  also  by  expansion  in  other  fields  of 
business  activity  such  as  amusements,  trade,  and  professional  and  personal 
services. 

Nonagricultural  civilian  employment  for  the  year  19^-2  as  a  whole 
may  be  2  million  greater  than  for  19U1,  although  such  an  estimate  must  be 
highly  tentative  in  view  of  the  effects  of  priorities  on  employment  in 
construction  and  other  civilian  industries.    The  total  increa.se  since  the 
European  war  began  already  has  been  around  H-l/2  million.    W%en  previously 
unemployed  persons  find  jobs  many  of  them  buy  more  of  the  higher-priced 
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food  products  such  as  meats.     Since  the  supply  of  these  commodities  is 
not  immediately  affected  "by  the  amount  of  employment,  this  means  that 
some  other  consumers  must  "buy  less  than  they  otherwise  would.    This  pro- 
cess of  redistributing  the  consumption  of  available  foods  is  "brought  about 
by  a  bidding  up  of  prices,  which  represents  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
farm  products,  although  the  total  consumption  of  such  products  may  not  be 
materially  affected  by  the  change  in  demand.    Military  employment  in  19^-2 
also  will  be  greater  than  in  19^1 ,  although  the  increase  from  the  present 
level  may  not  be  great.    The  military  forces  have  a  higher  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  than  civilians. 

With  a  rising  price  level  the  money  incomes  of  consumers  will  expand 
more  than  the  increase  in  industrial  activity  and  employment  alone  would 
indicate.    A  rising  price  level  affects  such  incomes  in  several  different 
ways.    Wage  increases  in  some  occupations  are  likely  to  accompany  the  rise 
in  prices,  business  profits  generally  are  increased  with  resulting  larger 
salaries  for  executives  and  possibly  of  dividend  payments  to  stockholders, 
and  the  rise  in  prices  of  farm  products  raises  the  incomes  of  farmers  who 
in  the  aggregate  constitute  important  customers  of  other  farmers.     Since  the 
total  money  income  of  consumers  is  approximately  the  total  volume  of  goods 
and  services  multiplied  by  the  prices  at  which  they  are  exchanged,  it  follows 
that  changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices  can  be  just  a.s  or  even  more 
important  than  changes  in  total  production  as  a  factor  determining  consumer 
incomes.    These  changes  in  the  general  price  level,  of  course,  also  affect 
the  demand  for  farm  products  in  other  ways. 

Industrial  workers1  income  has  risen  out  of  proportion  to  other 
measures  of  consumer  money  purchasing  power,  and  in  194-2  may  be  nearly 
double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  over  15  percent  more 
than  in  19^1.    Nonagricul tur al  employees'  compensation  and  the  national  in- 
come in  19^2  each  may  be  10  to  15  percent  above  the  total  for  this  year, 

Food-For-Def ense  Program 

The  f ood-f or-def ense  program  got  under  way  about  April  19^1*  Govern- 
ment purchases  for  export  to  Groat  Britain  under  the  lend-lease  arrange- 
ment, for  accumulating  stockpiles,  and  for  other  purposes  in  19^2  are 
expected  to  be  substantially  above  those  for  this  year. 

The  direct  effect  on  prices  of  these  purchases  made  in  19*+1  has  been 
supplemented  by  important  indirect  effects  arising  from  the  announcement 
of  price-support  levels  for  certain  commodities  and  increased  speculative 
and  storage  demand  by  the  private  trade  based  on  these  supports  and  upon 
prospects  for  expanded  needs  under  the  f ood-f or-defense  program.    For  ex- 
ample, the  demand  for  and  prices  of  butter  during  the  into- storage  season 
were  stimulated  much  more  than  the  size  of  Government  purchases  maAe  at  the 
time  alone  would  have  justified.    In  this  way,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
effects  of  the  f ood-f or-def ense  program  already  has  been  reflected  in  the 
markets  for  farm  products,  and  the  further  stimulation  to  demand  in  19^2  will 
be  less  than  the  relative  quantities  purchased  might  indicate. 
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Demand,  for  some  Domestic  Commodities  mgy 
Increase  Because  of  Import  -Si tuat  i on 

Early  in  1$41  it  became  apparent  that  difficulties  in  obtaining 
imported  commodities  -  partly  because  of  shipping  shortages  and  increased, 
ocean  freight  rates  -  would  be  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  There 
was-' heavy  buying  of  all  imported  commodities,  including  those  which  compete 
with  domestic  farm  products.    This  stimulated  the  demand  for  lard,  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  other  domestic  commodities. 

The  effects  of  this  factor  in  the  demand  situation  already  seem  , 
to  have  be.n  largely  discounted-  in  domestic  markets,  although  further 
complications  of  the  international  situation  could  easily  change  the  picture. 
On  the  other  hand,  increased  shipbuilding  and  possible  settlement  of  some 
international  difficulties  in  the  Pacific  would  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

Strong  Speculative  and  Storage  Demand 

Speculative  .and  storage  demand  has  been  unusually  important  this 
year,  and  probably  will  continue  so  in  lcj^2o    The  strong  speculative  and 
storage  demand  in  19^1  has  been  based  partly  upon  the  "floors"  placed  under 
prices  of  some  important  commodities  by  Government  programs.    These  "floors" 
offer  assurance  against  large  losses  by  speculative  holders  of  commodities 
bought  at  levels  near  the  price  floors,  while  at'  the  same  time  possible 
opportunities  for  largo  gains  exist,  depending  upon  the  outlook  for  future 
price  increases.    With  a  rising  general  price  level,  these  prospects  have 
"looked  good"  to  many  elements  in  the  trade. 

In  view  of  these  prospects  for  generally  rising  commodity  prices, 
the  S5  percent  of  parity  commodity  -loans  have  been  a  much  less  important 
influence  in  the  markets  for  farm  products  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.    The  increase  in  loan  rates  and  other  Government  price  supports  have 
been  important  but  not  primary  factors  influencing  the  prices  of  some  farm 
products  in  19^-1  J  it  is  probable  that  the  rise  in  prices  of  some  of  the 
a.ffected  commodities  in  1'3141  would  have  been  nearly  a.s  great  without  these 
price  supports. 

If  the  ric-->  in  the  general  price  level  continues  through  19U2,  as 
indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  it  is  probable  tha.t-  speculative  and 
storage  demand  will  become  even  stronger  than  in  lQ^l.    This  might  raise 
"orices  of  some  products  well  above  levels  indicated  by  actual  or  pro*» 
spec ti^e  consumer  and  export  demand  in  relation  to  ava.ila.ble  supplies.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  seme  commodity  prices  were  held  at  levels . which  :appearei 
to  be  out  of  line  with  such  "fundamental"  supply  and  demand  conditions,  arid 
returned  to  so-called  "normal"  relationships  only  following  the  post-war 
deflation. 

Conditions  Affecting  Demand  Outl: ;k  May  Change 

:These  indications  of  demand  conditions  in  I9U2,  it  must  be  again 
emphasised,  are  based. upon  cert. ain  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  United  States  defense  effort  and  other  conditions.  Svcnts 
may  prove  these  assumptions  to  be  wrong*    The  outlook  always  is  subject  to 
limitations  of  this  kind,  but  it  may  be  said  with  more  than  the  usual 
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confidence  in  such  a  prediction  that  the  demand  for  farm  products  in  19^2 
will  continue  at  a  level  much  higher  than  in  most  other  recent  years.  Even 
if  the  war  should  end,  the  food-for-defense  and  other  Government  programs 
supporting  prices  of  farm  products  would  prevent  a  drastic  decline  in  the 
demand  for  some  important  agricultural  commodities.    Farmers,  therefore, 
can  proceed  to  make  their  production  and  marketing  plans  on  the  "basis  of  the 
outlook  with  more  than  usual  assurance  that  it  will  not  go  far  astray. 

EXPORT  DEMAND  IN  ig'42 

Early  in  I9H1  exports  of  farm  products  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  level 
in  7^"  years.    Great  Britain  -  our  largest  customer  -  was  buying  mostly  fror. 
Empire  sources  in  order  to  conserve  her  rapidly  diminishing  dollar  exchange 
for  the  purcha.se  of  war  materials  unobtainable  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
States.    Then  -  in  April  -  1,350  million  dollars  of  the  J  "billion  dollar 
lend-lease  appropriation  was  earmarked,  for  agricultural  and  other  commodi- 
ties and  articles.    Of  this  about  ^,00  million  dollars  was  for  agricultural 
products  for  shipment  to  the  British.    Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  farm  products  exports,  and  further  substantial  gains  are 
in  prospect . 

The  President  has  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  l,o75 
million  dollars  for  the  purcha.se  of  a,gricultural  and  industrial  commodities 
under  the  terms  cf  the  proposed  new  lend-lease  legislation.     Of  this  about 
1  billion  dollars  is  intended  for  agricultural  products,  mostly  for  shipment 
to  the  British.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ha.s  announced  that  in  19^-2 
the  British  Government  expects  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  abcut  one- 
fourth  of  its  requirements  of  animal  protein  foods,  or  enough  to  feed  10 
million  people. 

Those  prospective  agricultural  exports  in  19^2  will  require  8  to  10 
percent  of  our  total  production,  about  twice  as  large  a  volume  cf  agri- 
cultural products  as  wore  exported  in  19^1.    Around  throe-fourths  of  the 
total  will  go  to  the  British.  . 

Commodities  Differently  Affected 

The  prospective  I9U2  increases  in  farm  product  exports  do  not  affect 
appreciahly  such  products  a.s  cotton  and  wheat.    Exports  of  tobacco  (another 
agricultural  product  for  which  the  foreign  market  ordinarily  is  quite 
important)  will  be  incre;  sod  to  some  extent  in  19^2,  but  may  not  return  to 
pre— war  volume.     Such  increases  in  tobacco  exports  as  may  occur  will  be 
from  the  crops  of  past  years  rather  than  from  the  crop  harvested  in  19^1  • 

The  19H2  export  needs  for  pork  products  and  eggs  are  estimated  to 
"be  about  3  tines  those  of  19^1,  for  dairy  products  and  canned  fruits  about 
twice. as  large  as  in  19^i,  and  for  lard  and  dried  fruits  about  1-1/2  times 
as  large.    Canned  vegetable  and  dry-bean  exports  also  are  expected  to  continue 
large  . 

In  order  that  the  prospective  19*42  export  needs  nay  be  met  without 
lowering  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  cur  own  population,  increased 
production  of  the  affected  commodities  will  be  needed.    Expanded  production 
goals  for  all  of  the  affected  farm  commodities  have  been  .announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  during  19^2  prices  of  a  numbor  of  animal  prod- 
ucts will  be  supported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  parity. 
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Exports  Continue  Dependent  on  Governme nt  Action : 

Despite  these  prospects  for  larger  exports  in  ±9^2,   it  rraxst  "be 
recognized  that  the.  normal  expert  markets  for  farm  products  formerly 
shipped  abroad  in  greatest  voiume  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  that 
they  will  probably  continue  curtailed  during  the  present  war.     When  peace 
comes,  any  large  increases  in  export  volume  probably  will  continue  to  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  Governmental  action,  since  European  countries  will  be 
lacking  in  dollar  purchasing  power  or  the  moans  of  acquiring  it  quickly. 
Competition  from  other  surplus-producing  nations  will  he  even  more  vig- 
ouous  than  in  the  part. 

TEB  GENERAL  PRICE  LEVEL  IN  19U2 

The  average  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  19'+?  is  almost  certain 
to  "be  higher  than  in  19^1  if  the- war  continues.     Important  forces  contri- 
buting tc  this  prospective  strength  in  price  r.  are  (l)  the  increased  money 
incomes  or  purchasing  power  of  consumers;   (2)  shortages  of  some  important 
raw  materials  and  consequent  limitations  in  the  output  of  finished  con- 
sumers' goods  made  from  them;   (3)  speculative  buying  and  withholding  of 
commodities  based  on  the  general  knowledge  that  prices  tend  to  rise  when 
major  wars  are  in  progress.     On  the  other  hand,  existing  and  proposed 
Government  controls  over  prices,  and  some  other  factors  in  the  situation, 
will  tend  to  limit  the  general  price  advances. 

Taking  into  account  these  conflicting  and  in  some  cases  not  yet 
determined  forces,  it  now  seems  likely  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  number  of  all  commodity  prices  for  the  year  as  a  whole  will  at  least 
equal  the-  1926  level,  which  is  about  50  p  rcont  higher  than  the  level  in 
1910-lU.  Prices  of  agricultural  products,  which  have  risen  much  more  than 
prices  of  industrial  products  during  the  past  year,  probably  will  continue 
to  make  a  favorable  relative  showing,  but  not  so  favorable  as  in  19^1. 

Increased  Money  Purchasing  Power  Puts  Pressure  on  Prices 

During  most  of  19^0  and  in  19^-1  the  money  incomes  of  consumers  have 
been  rising  rapidly.    3ut  the  output  of  both  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural  commodities — particularly  the  .latter — also  has  been  rising  at  a  fast 
pace,  absorbing  much  of  the  increased  money  purchasing  power. 

During  the  coming  year  Government  expenditures  for  defense  will  be 
greatly  increased.     Some  of. the  recent  increases  in  employment  and  wage 
rates  will  be  reflected  in  the  full  year  figures  for  19J+2  instead  of  only 
a  part  of  the  year  as  in  19^-1.    National  income  and  the  incomes  of  dif- 
ferent groups  will  be  substantially  higher  in  19^2  than  in  19^1. 

In  contrast  with  these  increased  money  incomes,  the  output  of  many 
kinds  of  industrial  goods  for  civilian  use  will  be  curtailed  as  the  plants 
formerly  making  them  are  converted  to  defens-  production  or  shortages  of 
materials  and  skilled  labor  develop  further.    This  impact  of  rising  in- 
comes against  a  diminished  supply  of  commodities  for  civilian  consumption 
inevitably  would  result  in  a  higher  general  level  of  prices  unless  the 
excess  money  purchasing  power  we  re  siphoned  off  by  increased  taxes  or 
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savings,  or  unless  stern  measures  were  takon  to  adjust  demand  to  supply 
"by  limiting  the  quantities  of  goods  consumers  are  allowed  to  purchase. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  developments  along  these  lines  will  "be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  some  increase  in  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Shortages  of  Some  Civilian  Goods 
Contrast  with  Increased  Demand 

Defense  production  requires  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
total  output  of  raw  materials  in  this  country,  "but  the  percentage  is  much 
larger  for  certain  key  items  such  as  aluminum  and  copper.    Civilian  prod- 
ucts made  out  of  a  combination  of  materials  are  limited  in  quantity  by 
the  availability  of  these  scarce  materials  ^mles3  substitutes  can  be  found. 
For  example,  in  residential  construction  there  is  no  shortage  of  brick, 
cement,  lumber  and  some  other  materials,  but  the  scarcity  of  plumbing, 
heating,  and  hardware  items  already  is  making  it  very  difficult  to  continue 
current  construction  programs  of  a  nondefense  character.     Similar  examples 
may  be  found  in  other  .types  of  consumers'  durable  goods,  notably  automo- 
biles and  household  equipment.     It  is  possible  that  substitutes  will  bo 
found  for  some  of  these  items,  such  as  a  composition  product  in  place  of 
copper  or  tin  flashing  in  roofing  houses.    Nevertheless,  these  materials 
shortages  and  the  necessity  for  converting  some  plants  from  civilian  to 
defense  production  will  result  in  substantial  decreases  in  the  output  of 
some  consumer  goods.    .Even  in  lines  where  -production  is  not  hold  below 
that  of  1941  some  apparent  shortages  will  develop  because  of  increases  in 
demand  greater  than  introduction. 

Fortunately,  the  commodities  which  are  most  likely  to  be  in  definitely 
short  supply  in  19^-2  are  those  with  which  consumers  can  do  without  for  ex- 
tended periods  without  great  hardship,  and  which  arc  least  likely  to  be  bid 
up  very  high  in  price  by  frantic  attempts  of  consumers  to  buy.    For  example, 
the  shortage  of  some  building  materials  may  bring  rising  prices  for  resi- 
dential real  estate  in  many  areas,  but  in  general  will  tend  to  discourage 
attempts  to  build  rather  than  to  force  construction  prices  to  heights  com- 
parable to  those  which  would  occur  if  a  similar  short.ago  were  found  in  food 
or  clothing.     It  probably  takes  a  smaller  percentage  rise  in  price  to  dis- 
courage buying  of  such  items  as  electric  refrigerators  than  it  would  to 
slow  up  buying  of  pork  chops.    Also,  prices  of  these  products  are  more  ame- 
nable to  Government  controls,  since  they  arc  produced  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  plants,  are  of  standard  brands  or  qualities,  arc  sold  at  compara- 
tively uniform  prices  in  different  sections,  and  can  be  affected  by  priori- 
tics  on  materials  and  transportation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  shortages  ^f  these  goods  will  have  loss  effect 
on  the  general  level  of  prices  than  would  siniLar'  shortages  of  other  types 
of  civilian  products.     Metal  prices,  for  example,  have  risen  very  little 
during  the  emergency  to  date,  although  the  most  a.cutc  shortages  are  found 
in  this  class  of  material. 

Speculation  an  Important  Element 
Affecting  the  G.,-.eral  Price  Level 

During  World  War  I  prices  of  s<~>ne  commodities  rose  to  and  were  held 
throughout  the  war  at  levels  considerably  above  those  which  might  have  been 


justified  "by  the  movement  into  consumption  of  these  commodities  in  relation 
to  available  supplies.    Buyers  bid  up  prices  of  commodities  merely  because 
they  expected  to  sell  thorn  later  for  a  higher  price,  and  owners  hold  them 
off  the  markets  for  like  reasons.  demand  was  partly  "artificial"  in 

the  sense  that  it  did  not  represent  the  demand  of  final  consumers,  and  the 
high  level  of  prices  reached  for  these  products  could  to  maintained  only 
so  long  as  the  speculative  demand  substituted  for  or  supplemented  actual 
consumer  demand. 

In  the  second  half  of  I9U1  there  have  been  numerous  evidences  of 
speculative-  demands  of  this  hind.    The  markets  for  some  products  experi- 
enced buying  sprees  touched  off  by  circumstances  which  in  ordinary  times 
would  have,  caused  scarcely  a  ripplu.    But  some  of'  the  commodities  most  sub- 
ject to  speculative  pressures  of  this  kind  are  in  relatively  large  supply, 
and  the  possibility  of  Partner  Government  controls  has  continued  to  be  a 
re  st raining  influence . 

Price  Controls  not  yot  Determined 

Unrestricted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  prices  in  general  would 
continue  to  rise  rapidly  and  reach  a  point  probably  -as  high  a.s  during  World 
War  I,  if  not  higher.    But  conditions  have  not  been,  are  not  being,  and 
will  net  be  left  to  themselves.    The  warring  countries  have  demonstrated 
more  or  less  c">r.crasi-rely  the  possibility  of  exercising  a  degree  of  control 
over  prices  necessary  to  prevent  runaway  inflation.    Even  in  this  country, 
steps  hav*..  been  taken  which  have  prevented  large  increases  in  prices  of 
many  important  commodities  such  as  steel  and  copper.     Such  increases  no 
doubt  would  have  led  to  rise.-  in  prices  of  many  associated  commodities. 

Since  Congress  has  net  yet  taken  action  with,  respect  to  proposed 
price  controls  of  various  sorts,  it  is  impossible  'to  evaluate  fully  the 
prospective  effectiveness  of  the  measures  which'  may  be  finally  adopted. 
Most  observers  are  agreed,  however,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  control 
seme  price:,  and  that  increases  in  these  prices  will  add  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  may  bring  further  rises  in  wage  rates  and  otherwise  contribute 
to  increased  coots  of  pro auction  of  other  goods.    Under  such  circumstances 
some  incrjes.s  in  prices  of  even  the  controlled  commodities  might  follow. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  limit  the.  degree  of  rise  in  prices  when 
strong  price-lifting  forces  ere  in  operation. 

Differing  Response 5  to  Rising  Price  Level 

The  movement  Of  the  general  price  level  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1939  bears  remarkable  similarities  to  the  movement  following  the  out- 
break of  war  in  191^.    Many  of  the  conditions  which  influenced  prices  dur- 
ing the  World  War  I  again  are  present.    But  many  conditions  are  different, 
■and  acceptance  of  any  inevitable  or  mechanical  relation  between  price  move- 
ments in  the  two  periods  should  be  avoided. 

A  rise  in  the  average  le-rcl  of  all  commodity  prices  in  .1942  to  about 
the  1926  level  probably  would  reflect  a.  greater  percentage  increase  in  whole 
sale  prices  of  farm  products  than  in  prices  of  nonagricultural  commodities, 
although  the  relative  gain  would  bo  smaller  than  in  lcikl.     The  rise  in  whole 
sale  prices  in  I9U1  has  net  yet  boon  entirely  reflected  in  retail  prices, 
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and  the  cost  of  living  in  1941  is  up  only  about  5  percent  over  1940.  The 
increase  in  the  co:-:t  of  living  in  1942  over  19^1  nay  be  1-1/2  tines  as  large 
as  it  was  this  year  over  1940. 

Food  prices  have  gone  up  more  than  12  percent  in  the  past  6  months, 
hut  may  net  continue  to  advance  at  as  rapid  a  rate  through  1942,  since  tho 
influence  of  some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  this  rise  already  has  tees 
largely  reflected  in  the  present  level  of  food  prices.  The  rise  in  living 
costs  other  than  food  probably  will  be  much  greater  from  1941  to  1942  than 
it  was  this  year  over  lart,  when  such  items  increased  in  price  very  little. 

Despite  these  prospective  increases  in  food  prices  and  other  living 
costs  ?uid  in  taxes,  and  reductions  in  output  of  some  kinds  of  civilian  dur- 
able goods,  the  standards  of  living  of  tho  working  population  as  a  v/holo 
should  average  higher  in  19^2  than  in  any  year  of  the  past.     For  this  to  "be 
possible,  however,  some  shifts  in  the  relative  consumption  of  different 
kinds  of  goods  and  services  would  be  necessary,     increases  in  the  prospective 
purchasing  power  of  various  groups  of  workers  in  1942  over  the  average  for 
1941,  in  terms  of  over-all  living  costs  and  with'ut  allowance  for  higher 
taxes,  may  be  about  as  follows:     Industrial  workers  around  10  percent,  all 
nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  earners  about  5  percent.     Compared  with  re- 
cent years  other  thai"1.  1941  the  gains  will  be  much  larger,  and  there  will  be 
a  considerable  margin  even  over  192$. 

FARM  PRICES  MB  INCOME  IN  1942 

Cash  farm  income  from  marketings  and  Government  payments  in  1942  may 
approach  13  billion  dollars.  This  would  be  the  highest  income  since  1920. 
It  compares  with  nearly  11  billion  in  19'L1,  slightly  more  than  9  billion  in 
1940,  and  less  than  5  billion  in  1932.  Increased  returns  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  will  be  the  result  largelv  of  higher  average  prices  received 
in  1942  than  in  1941,  although  a  moderate  increase  in  production — particu- 
larly of  livestock  and  livestock  products — also  will  contribute  to  the  rise. 

Farm  prices  in  1941  will  average  nearly  25  percent  above  19^0,  and 
a  gain  of  about  the  some  proportions  is  indicated  for  1942  ov:r  1941.  Prices 
were  much  below  present  levels  during  the  first  part  of  1941,  o.nd  would  have 
to  rise  or.  the  average  in  1942  less  than  10  percent  from  the  present  level 
in  order  to  fulfill  this  outlook. 

Larger  Agricultural  P reduction 

Production  of  many  agricultural  commodities  in  1941  lias  beer,  the 
largest  on  record.    Total  production  is  expected  to  be  about  2  percent  ?.bovc 
194o  and  about  12  percent  above  th.-  1924-29  average.    Production  goals  for 
1942 — calling  for  a  further  increase  in  production  of  about  2  percent — baW 
been  set  after  a  thorough  canvass>  of  probable  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products. 

If  contemplated  goals  are  met,  th.  re  will  be  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
production  of  livestock  products.     This  will  more  than  01'fsot  a  decline  of 
nearly  10  percent  in  the  output  of  crops.     Most  of  the  reduction  in  crop 
output  in  1942  would  result  from  smell.,  r  crops  of  whoat  .and  other  products, 
more  than  offsetting  probable  increases  in  the  output  '>f  rugar,  truck  crops, 
peanuts,  and  soybeans. 
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Income  Increase-;  Varies  by  Commodities 

Income  from  all  groups  of  fan:  products  is  expected  to  "be  higher  in 
119^2  than  in  lO^l,  but  the  rise  Will  "be  much  greater  for  some  groups  of  com- 
modities than  for  others,    ;Income.'  from  grains  may  not  be  much,  larger  than 
in  19H1 ,  because  of  the  prospective  marked  decline  in  production  of  wheat. 
Income  from  fruits  and  vegetables  and  from  livestock  products  will  probably 
increase  along  with  the  expected  increase  in  income  of  consumers  and  the 
•probable  increase  in  exports  of  many  of  these  commodities. 

Farm  Purchasing  Power  to  Be  Great or 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have  gone  up  more  than  prices  paid  during 
194-1»  and  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  in  raid-September  was  above  parity. 
It  is  expected  that  prices  paid  by  farmers  will  rise  substantially  in  19^2 
but  not  enough  to  offset  the  increase  in  prices  received,  so  that  for  the 
year  IQ^C  as  a  whole  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  should  be 
about  at  parity,    largest  prospective,  increases  in  prices  paid  by  farmers 
are  for  food,  automobile"  and  tractors,  building  materials,  feed,  containers, 
and  other  small  equipment  and  supplies.     Farm  wage  rates  also  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher.     Moderate  advances  are  expected  ir  prices  of  farm  machin- 
ery, fertilizer,  seed,  gas  and  oil,  and  possibly  in  taxes.'  The  purchasing 

; power  of  both  cash  farm  income  and  net  farm  income  probably  will  be  materially 

.greater  in  I9H2  than  in  I9U1. 

33LF  CATTLE 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
steadily  since  1938.    And.  despite  a  sharp  increase  in  slaughter  this  year, 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  19H2  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  al- 
most as  large  a:'  the  193^-  record. 

The  recently  announced  goals  for  agricu]turai  production  call  for  a 
total  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  I9U2  of  abosit  28  million  head,  compared 
with  an  jxpected  total   slaughter       around  25  million  head  in  the  current 
year.     If  the  goal  for  cattle  and.  calf  .slaughter  in  19U2  is  reached,  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  veal  will  he  increased  materially  over  that  of  19U1  and 
the  upward  trend  in  cattle  number,;  will  be  halted.     This  is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  producers-  and  Consumers.    Not  only  will  increased 
supplies  of  beef  and  veal  be  ma.de  available  at  a  time  when  domestic  needs 
?-ro  great,  but  a  high  level  of  consumer  demand  resulting  from  the  defense 
program  will  make  it  possible  for  producers  to  market  increased  supplies  of 
cattle  and  calves  at  prices  as  high  as  or  above  the  levels  cf  the  current 
year.     In  addition,  checking  the  upward  trend  in  cattle  numbers  next  year 
will  prevent  a  marked  expansion  in  slaughter  supplies  after  19U2  when  con- 
sumer demand  may  not  be  so  strong  as  during  the  coming  year. 

The  number  of  cattle  fed  for  market  in  19U1  was  the  largest  in  many 
years.    Although  the  general  level  of  cattle  prices  has  averaged  materially 
higher  this  year  than  last,  the  spread  between  prices  of  feeder  and  slaughter 
cattle  ha;;  been  unusually  narrow  in  recent  months.     Thi:-.  situation  has  been 
unfavorable  for  many  cattle  feeders,  particularly  those  who  fed  cattle  to 
heavy  weights.     So  far  this  fall  prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  been  around 
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$1  to  $2  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  prices  of  corn  and  other  feeds 
also  are  higher.    Unless  cattle  feeding  operations  are  sharply  curtailed 
in  the  19^1-^-2  season,  which  does  not  now  seem  likely,   the  advance  in  prices 
of  well  finished  fat  cattle  in  the  coming  year  is  expected  to  "be  moderate. 
Although  the  outlook  for  cattle  feeders  who  "buy  cattle  for  feeding  for  the 
coming  year  is  not  as  promising  as  in  some  other  years,  for  producers  who 
raise  their  own  cattle  and  have  ample  supplies  of  feed  and  roughage  the 
outlook  for  19^-2  is  distinctly  favorable. 

Cattle  prices  have  not  changed  greatly  during  the  past  month,  although 
there  has  "been  some  tendency  for  prices  of  the  lower  grades  to  weaken  sea- 
sonally for  several  weeks.    The  average  price  of  good  grade  "beef  steers  at 
Chicago  for  the  week  ended  October  k  was  $11.50,  about  the  same  as  a  month 
earlier  and  slightly  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1$K>.  Prices 
of  feeder  steers  have  declined  moderately  since  mid-September,  but  they  arc 
still  high  relative  to  prices  of  fat  cattle. 

Inspected  cattle  slaughter  during  September  totaled  slightly  more  thnn 
1  million  head,  4  percent  more  than  in  August  and  2^4  percent  more  than  in 
September  last  year.     So  far  in  1941  (Jan. -Sept.)  the  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered under  Federal  inspection  has  totaled  12  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  calf  slaughter  has  been  little  different  from  that  of  the  first  9  months 
of  I94O.     A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  has  been  in  mar- 
ketings of  grain  fed  cattle,  both  steers  and  heifers. 

HOGS 

The  outlook  for  hog  producers  in  19^-2  is  favoro.ble.     The  trend  in 
hog  production  is  upward,  and  total  marketings  will  be  the  largest  in  about 
15  years.     However,  a  higher  average  level  of  domestic  demand  for  meats  in 
19^2,   together  with  continued  large  purchases  of  pork  and  lard  under  the 
food-f or-def ense  program,  will  more  than  offset  the  effects  on  prices  of 
the  increase  in  hog  marketings.    Hog  prices  in  19^-2  arc  expected  to  average 
higher  than  in  the  current  year,  and  cash  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  hogs 
probably  will  be  the  largest  since  1929 . 

The  recently  .announced  goals  for  agriculture  call  for  a  total  hog 
slaughter  in  1Q42  about  11  percent  greater  than  in  19U1.     The  19U1  fall  pig 
crop  is  indicated  to  be  about  13  percent  greater  than  that  of  19^0.    And  the 
favorable  hog-corn  pric<    ratio  in  recent  months,  along  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  assurance  that  hog  prices  will  be  supported  through  June 
I9U3,  probably  will  r  -  It  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs 
raised  in  the  spring  of  1942.    A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pigs  raised  during  the  coming  year  probably  will  occur  in  the 
Western  Corn  Belt,  where  hog  production  is  still  below  the  prc-drought  level. 

Because  of  these  prospective  increases  in  hog  production,  it  is  likely 
that  the  19U2  goal  of  about  79  million  head  for  total  slaughter  will  be 
reached.    Exports  of  pork  and  lard  in  19^2  probably  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  products  of  ab^ut  12  million  hogs  and  will  bo  the  largest  in  more  than 
15  years.     However,  total  supplies  of  pork  and  lard  remaining  for  domestic 
consumption  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  current  year. 
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Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  September  totaled  2.9  million  head, 
raising  slaughter  for  the  entire  19140-Ul  marketing  year  (Oct. -Sept.)  to 
US.O  million  head,  slightly  more  than  the  k~JmG  million  head  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  during  1939-J+0»    The  market  movement  of  the  19^1 
spring  pig  crop  is  now  getting  under  way,  and  nog  supplies  will  increase 
seasonally  for  the  next  2  or  3  months.    This  year's  spring  crop  was  about 
the  same  size  as  that  of  19^0»  t>ut  marketings  of  hogs  this  fall  and  early 
winter  probably  will  bo  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  the  later 
average  farrowing  date  for  the  19^-1  crop  and  the  tendency  to  feed  hogs  to 
heavier  weights. 

Hog  prices  have  weakened  during  the  past  3  weeks.    The  average  price 
of  all  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  October  U  was  $10.90,  compared 
high  $11.20  three  weeks  earlier  and  $6.25  a  year  earlier.    Since  last  Janu- 
ary the  trend  in  hog  prices  has  been  sharply  upward,  and  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  in  the  19*40-^1  marketing  year  (Oct. -Sept.)  was  about 
$2.50  higher  than  in  1939-Uo. 

SHEEP  AED  LAMBS 

Barring  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  the  next  12  months, 
the  19^2  outlook  for  sheep  and  lambs  is  favorable.    Recent  marked  improve- 
ment in  domestic  demand  conditions  has  been  reflected  in  substantially 
higher  prices  for  lambs  in  recent  months  than  a  year  earlier.    A  higher 
average  level  of  consumers'  incomes  than  in  19!+1»  along  with  a  fairly  high 
levol  of  wool  prices,  is  in  prospect  for  19^-2,  and  lamb  prices  probably 
will  average  higher  next  year  than  they  have  in  19^-1  •    Range  conditions  have 
been  unusually  good  this  season,  and  sheep  and  lambs  will  go  into  the  winter 
in  the  best  condition  in  several  years. 

The  19^-1  lamb  crop  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  that  of  19*40.  So 
far  in  this  year's  grass-lamb  marketing  season  (May— September)  sloAighter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  has  totaled  around  h  percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  19^0»  and  supplies  of  grass  lambs  probabljr  will  continue  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  throughout  the  fall  marketing  season.    The  number  of 
lambs  fattened  on  wheat  pastures,  most  of  which  will  be  ready  for  market  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  also  will  be  larger  this  year  than  last. 

The  demand  for  feeder  lambs  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  has 
been  strong,  and  the  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the  19^1-^2  season  may  again  be 
large.    Returns  from  lamb— feeding  operations  during  the  past  season  were 
mostly  favorable,  partly  because  of  the  sharp  advance  which  occurred  in 
prices  of  fed  lambs  after  early  January.    With  prospects  of  a  higher  average 
level  of.  demand  for  meats,  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  next 
winter  and  spring  than  a  year  earlier,  but  they  may  not  advance  as  s.aarply 
as  they  did  in  the  first  few  months  of  19141.    Prices  of  feeder  lambs  this 
fall  have  averaged  around  $2  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  I9U2  goal  for  total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  about  2  percent 
greater  than  the  probable  total  slaughter  for  I9U1.    The  United  States  lamb 
crop  has  followed  a  moderate  upward  trend  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
the  19^2  crop  probably  will  again  be  large. 
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Lamb  prices  have  weakened  somewhat  in  the, past  several  weeks,  "but 
•  they  arc  still  about  as  high  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  marketing  season 
and  arc  materially  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  average  price  of  good 
and  choice  grade  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  in  early  October  was  $11.50 
compared  with  $11.80  a  month  earlier  and  $9.^5  in  early  October  last  year. 
Inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  during  September  was  3  percent 
larger  than  a  month  earlier  and  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

WOOL 

Cash  income  received  by  farmers  and  ranchers  from  the  sale  of  wool 
in  19^1  will  be  the  largest  in  20  years.    And  present  indications  aro  that 
farm  income  from  wool  in  19^2- will  be  fully  as  large  as  in  I9H1,  if  not 
larger.    Prices  this  year  were  considerably  higher  than  in  any  year  of  the 
past  decade.    The  higher  prices  were  chiefly  the  result  of  the  marked  in- 
crease in  mill  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 

The  current  rate  of  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  is  about  75  pfir- 
cent  above  the  average  rate  of  recent  years  (1935~39) 1  and  consumption  is 
likely  to  be  maintained  at  the  current  rate  through  19^1  and  the  early  months 
of  19^2.    The  continuation  of  the  current  high  level  of  mill  consumption  will 
be  a  strong  supporting  factor  to  prices  of  wool  from  the  19^2  domestic  clip. 
And  in  view  of  the  current  and  prospective  'large  import  requirements  for 
apparel  wool,  wool  prices  in  foreign  markets  and  the  ocean  shipping  situation 
also  will  be  important  factors  affecting  prices  in  the  United  States. 

General  imports  of  apparel  wool ' (entries  for  immediate  consumption 
and  into  bonded  warehouses)  in  the  first  7  months  of  19^41  totaled  ^66  million 
pounds,  the  largest  ever  reported;  an  additional  85  million  pounds  were  re- 
ceived for  reserve  storage  on  British  Government  account*    Total  supplies  for 
commercial  purposes  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  in  the  United  States  on 
September  1,  including  19^+1  production,  were  about  lUO  million  pounds  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.     In  view  of  the  current  high  rate  of  consumption  and 
possibilities  of  delay  in  ocean  shipping  it  is  likely  that  stocks  will  be 
maintained  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  in  recent  years.    And  United 
States  purchases  of  wool  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  in  19^1-^2  again  will  be 
large,  possibly  UDO-500  million  pounds. 

Supplies  of  wool  available  for  export  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in 
19^1-^2  will  be  much  smaller  than  they  were  last  year,  chiefly  because  of  the 
small  carry-over  into  the  new  season.     The  19^-0-Ul  exports  from  these  countries 
totaled  about  550  Billion  pounds  -of  apparel  and  carpet  wool.    Supplies  avail- 
able in  Australia  and  South  Africa  will  be  relatively  large  in  19^1-^2.  This 
wool  is  released  for  export  by  the  British  Wool  Control  with  strict  regula- 
tion as  to  prices  and  destination.     It  is  expected  that  large  quantities  will 
be  available  for  United  States  buyers. 

CORN  AND  OTHER  FS3D 

The  supply  of  feed  grains,  byproduct  feeds,  and  hay  for  I9U1-U2  will 
be  the  largest  in  more  than  20  years.    The  supply  of  feed  grains  available 
after  October  1  (corn  and  oat  stocks  on  October  1,  plus  production  of  corn, 
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."barley,  and  grain  sorghums)  totaled  119  million  tons,  or  3  percent  more  than 
the  19140-1+1  supply  and  18  percent  above  the  192S-32  average.    About  3&5  mil- 
lion bushels  (lO.g  million  tons)  of  the  October  1  corn  stocks  were  under 
seal  or  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     Supplies  -of  wheat  mill- 
feeds  for  19'H-H2  will  bo  above  average  and  supplies  of  high  protein  feeds 
will  be  the  largest  on  record.    The  total  supply  of  hay  was  indicated  Octo- 
ber 1  to  be  about  110  million  tons,  or  the  largest  for  the  22  years  for  which 
records  are  available.    Domestic  disappearance  of  feed  grains  will  be  larger 
in  19^1-^-2  than  in  other  recent  years.    The  corn  carry— over  next  October  1 
may  be  reduced  from  the  632  million  bushels  this  year. 

The  demand  for  feed  grains  probably  will  average  higher  in  19''-2  than 
in  19^1 •    Livestock  production  is  increasing  and  more  grain  is  being  fed  per 
animal.    The  number  of  grain—consuming  animal  units  is  expected  to  be  about 
5  percent  larger  on  January  1,  19^2  than  on  January  1,  1Q'41  and  the  number 
of  hay-consuming  animal  units  about  2  percent  larger.    Livestock  prices  have 
advanced  more  than  feed  prices  during  the  past  year  and  feeding  ratios  are 
generally  favorable  to  livestock  producers.    With  a  strong  demand  for  feed 
grains  in  prospect,  feed  prices  in  general  may  average  higher  during  the  com- 
iing  year  than  in  September.    The  loan  rate,  available  to  eligible  producers 
:in  the  commercial  area  on  19^1  corn,  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but  it  is 
:expected  to  vary  from  6a  to  ~fh  cents  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  location. 

The  acreage  planted  to  feed  crops  in  19*+ 2  may  be  a  little  larger  than 
'the  area  planted  this  year.    The  national  goal  for  the  four  major  feed  grains 
in  19H2  is  1$1  to  15U  million  acres  compared  with  150  million  acres  planted 
this  year.    An  increase  is  necessary  in  some  areas  to  allow  for  increased 
livestock  production.     Some  expansion  in  corn  acreage  is  expected  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Corn  Belt  wher J  acreage  has  been  much  below  average  in  recent 
years*    There  may  be  some  increase  in  acreage  outside  the  Corn  Belt.  The 
corn  acreage  allotment  for  the  commercial  producing  area,  will  be  the  same  in 
19^2  as  in  19^1.    In  much  of  the  Com  Belt,  and  especially  in  the  central 
area,  corn  stocks  arc  unusually  larg  :  and  the  carry-over  into  19*+2-*+3  is  ex- 
pected to  be  much  above  average.    The  acreage  seeded  to  oilseed  crops  is 
expected  to  be  increased  in  19+2  and  production  of  oilseed  cakes  and  meals 
'thorcfore  may  be  larger  than  in  195'1-  2.    During  the  past  5  years  the  yield 
of  com  and  hay  per  acre  has  been  above  the  1923-3?  average,  largely  as  a. 
result  of  increased  acreages  of  hybrid  corn  and  alfalfa  hay,  but  partly  as  a 
result  of  favorable  weather. and  improved  cultural  practices. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  prices  in  mid-October  wore  generally  3~"5  cents  lower  than  a 
month  earlier.    Contributing  to  the  decline  were  military  reverses  in  Prussia 
and  lowerfeod  grain  prices.    During  the  past  month  prices  at  Minneapolis  de- 
clined 9  cents.    Hard  spring  marketings  have  been  delayed  by  wet  weather  and 
much  of  the  wheat  reaching  the  market  has  boon  damp.    This  has  necessitated 
using  bin  spa.ee  for  drying  and  mixing  which  could  otherwise  have  been  used  to 
ease  the  pressure  of  the  current  storage  situation.    Compared  with  loan 
values,  on  October  1*+  prices  at  Kansas  City  were  2  cents  above  while  those  at 
St.  Louis,  Portland,  and  Minneapolis  were  3>  5  and  11  cents,  respectively, 
below. 
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It  is  expected  that  wheat  growers  in  the  United  States  will  seed  about 
55  million  acres  for  the  19^-2  crop,  or  an  acreage  about  equal  to  the  national 
allotment.    An  acreage  of  this  3ize  would  represent  a  reduction  of  13  percent 
from  the  63.5  million  acres  seeded  for  the  lQ^l  crop.    If  the  total  seeding 
for  harvest  in  19^-2  turn  out  to  "be  about  55  million  acres,  and  the  20-year 
(1921-^0)  average  yield  per  seeded  acre  of  11,8  "bushels  is  obtained,  produc- 
tion will  total  about  65O  million  bushels.    This  is  about  300  million  bushels 
less  than  the  crop  indicated  for  19^1.    With  a  carry-over  July  1,  1942  in 
ted  at  about  275  million  bushels  larger  than  that  of  lr..st  July,  total  sup- 
plies in  19^2-^3  may  be  only  slightly  below  the  record  supplies  this  yor.r 
estimated  at  about  1,350  million  bushels. 

Since  the  loan  program  started  in  1938  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
Statos  havo  been  higher  than  export  quotations,  and  19^2-^3  they  are  expected 
to  continue  well  abovo  the  oxport  prico  levels  of  other  surplus-producing 
countries.    With  world  wheat  supplios  vory  largo  and  trade  restricted,  world 
wheat  prices  are  expected  to  continuo  at  low  levels, 

FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS 

A  high  level  of  domestic  demand  for  fats  and  oils  and  substantial  pur- 
chases of  lard  for  oxport  are  in  prospect  for  19^2,    Prices  for  fats  and 
oils  probably  will  average  higher  next  year  than  this,  although  advances  fron 
present  levels  may  bp  held  within  narrow  limits. 

Prices  for  domestic  oilseeds  are  now  comparatively  high,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  average  at  least  as  high  in  19^-2-^3  as  in  the  current  marketing 
season  if  the  war  continues,  even  though  the  output  of  soybeans  and  peanuts 
may  be  increased  next  year.     In  the  case  of  flaxseed,  the  large  surplus  avail- 
able -in  Argentina  has  had  a  somewhat  restraining  influence  on  prices  this 
season.    This  influence  probably  will  continue  to  be  felt  so  long  as  continen- 
tal European  markets  remain  closed  to  South  American  trade  and  ship 3  aro 
readily  available  for  carrying  flaxseed  from  South  America  to  this  country. 

Requirements  for  fats  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  in  tho 
I9I1I-I42  marketing  year  probably  will  exceed  11  billion  pounds.  Production 
from  domestic  materials  during  this  period  is  expected  to  total  well  over 
9  billion  pounds.    This  amount  although  setting  a  new  high  record,  will  bo 
nearly  2  billion  pounds  short  of  roquiromonts.     Imports  in  191+0-1+l»  including 
the  oil  in  oilseeds,  amounted  to  approximately  1.6  billion  pounds.     It  is 
doubtful  that  imports  can  bo  increased  materially  if  at  all  this  season. 
Substantial  .gains  in  now  ship  construction  arc  in  prospect  for  the  next 
18  months,  but  tho  rate  of  ship  losses  and  possible  new  demands  on  shipping 
continue  to  be  uncertain  factors.    Stocks  of  fats -and  oils  aro  likely  to  "bo 
reduced  this  _ season  unless  imports  aro  increased. 

Total  requirements  for  fats  in  19^2-43  are  cxpoctod  to  exceed  thoso  in 
tho  current  marketing  year.    But  with  increased  livestock  slaughter  in  pros- 
pect, the  output  of  animal  fats  and  oils  will  be  expanded  by  perhaps  300  nil" 
lion  pounds,    Production  goals  for  19^2,  moroovcr,  call  for  incroasos  of 
1.1  million  acres  01  soybeans  for  beans  and  1.6  million  acros  of  peanuts. 
With  average  crop  yields,  those  increases  would  provido  an  additional  5^0 
lion  pounds  of  oil.    The  production  goal  for  flaxseed  in  19^2  calls  for  tho 
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same  planted  acreage  as  in  19*41.    But  in  view  of  the  comparatively  high 
prices  and  high  yields  in  most  areas  for  flaxseed  this  season,  and  the 
restrictions  on  wheat  acreage,  some  increase  in  flax  plantings  may  occur 
next  year.    Cotton  acreage  may  "be  slightly  reduced  in  19*42. 

COTTON 

With  employment  and  industrial  activity  expected  to  continue  high, 
and  with  large  military  purchases  of  cotton  toxtilos,  the  outlook  for  domes- 
tic cotton  consumption  during  the  current  season  is  exceptionally  favorable. 
In  view  of  the  continuing  high  level  of  demand  and  manufacturers'  large  vol- 
ume of  unfilled  orders,  domestic  consumption  for  the  current  sea-son  nay 
approximate  or  even  exceed  10-1/2  million  hales,  including  "between  100,000 
and  200,000  "bales  of  foreign  cotton.    This  indication  takes  into  account  the 
prospective  reductions  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  do  used  this  season  for 
mattress  making  and  "by  the  automotive  and  tire  industries.    These  reductions 
!  are  likely  to  "be  offset  in  part  "by  substitution  of  cotton  for  jute  and  other 
imported  raw  or  manufactured  fibers*    Last  season  domestic  consumption  reached 
nearly  9*-3/*+  nillion  bales,  about  1-3/*+  Billion  bales  above  the  previous 
record  high  of  1936— 37 . 

.In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  world's  spindles  that  are  under 
Axis  control,  and  the  low  level  of  consumption  in  some  of  the  other  countries, 
exports  in  the  19*41-^2  season  will  be  exceptionally  small.    They  do  not  at 
the  present  time  seem  likely  to  materially  exceed  the  1.1  million  bales  ex- 
ported last  season.    Except  for  lease-lend  exports  and  the  Government  subsidy 
program,  exports  this  season  would  probably  be  much  less  than  in  1'9*40-*41  when 
they  were  the  smallest  since  the  Civil  War  period,  and  oiiLy  one-fifth  as  large 
as  the  below-average  exports  of  1939-*40. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  current  season,  farmers  received  the 
highest  prices  for  cotton  since  1929,  and  the  highest  prices  for  seed  in  more 
than  21  years,    A  continuation  of  present  prices,  with  the  crop  as  now  esti- 
mated, would  result  in  farm  returns  from  marketings  of  lint  and  seed  of 
1  billion  dollars  or  more  for  the  first  time  since  1929* 

The  domostic  supply  of  American  cotton  this  season  is  about  the  same 
as  in  19*40,  but  substantially  larger  than  average.    The  estimated  19*41  crop 
is  substantially  smaller  than  that  of  last  season  but  this  decrease  is  about 
offset  by  the  August  1  carry-over  of  11. 9  million  bales,  which  was  1-1 /2  mil- 
lion larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  greatly  above  average.    On  August  1, 
domestic  stocks  of  "free"  American  cotton  totaled  nearly  5-1/2  million  bales  - 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  and  the  fourth  largest  since 
1920.    Through  September  30,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  completed 
loans  on  only  39,000  bales  of  19hl-Crop  cotton,  compared  with  159,000  bales 
of  19*40-crop  cotton  up  to  the  end  of  September  last  year.    Farmers  are  re- 
ported to  be  holding  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  ginnings.    Much  of 
this  cotton  is  being  financed  with  private  rather  than  Government  loans. 
Another  factor  in  the  "free"  supply  situation  is  the  fact  that  practically 
all  of  the  exports  this  season  will  bo  either  lend-lease  or  Government  sub- 
sidized exports  taken  from  Government-owned  stocks. 
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The  relatively  high  prices  for  cotton  and  for  alternative  farm  prod- 
ucts, along  with  the  employment  opportunities  afforded  "by  the  defense  program, 
have  provided  an  opportunity  to  make  some  further,  though  not  necessarily 
permanent,  adjustment  in  domestic  production.    With  this  in  mind,  the  goal 
for  the  19^2  planted  acreage  was  established  at  22  to  2h  million  acres.  This 
compares  with  an  acreage  in  cultivation  of  23-1/2  million  on  July  1,  I9U1, 
v/hich  was  somewhat  smaller  than  it  otherwise  would  have  "been  hecauso  of  unfav- 
orahle  woofther  and  the  payment  of  cotton-order  sta.p>3  to  farmers  for  planting 
less  than  their  allotments.    It  should  not  he  overlooked  that  cotton  prices 
are  about  75  percent  higher  this  fall  than  the  average  of  the  past  h  ycarsg 
It  is  also  likely  that  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  total  income  from  tho 
cotton  enterprise  in  19^2-U3  will  ho  from  marketings  of  lint  and  seed  and  a 
smaller  proportion  from  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adninistrat ion  payments  than 
in  recent  years.     It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  in  many,  if  not  nost 
States,  the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  1942  will  represent  a  larger  proportion 
of  alloted  acreages  than  tho  proportions  represented  by  average  plantings  dur- 
ing the  past  h  years. 

MIRY  PRODUCTS 

Total  milk  production  in  19^-2  will  be  the  largest  on  record.    The  gain 
in  production  will  result  pertly  from  the  expected  3  percent  incrcaso  in  tho 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  and  partly  perhaps  iron  larger  milk  production 
per  cow  than  the  record  high  level  of  this  year.    Because  of  the  expected 
higher  average  level  of  consumer  income  and  of  exports  under  the  lend-lease 
program,  prices  of  dairy  products  will  average  higher  in  19^-2  than  in  19^1» 
although  the  increase  in  prices  probably  will  be  less  than  the  increase  fron 
19H0  to  19UI. 

Foed-grain  supplies  in  19*42  will  be  ample  for  heavy  feeding,  and  sup- 
plies of  high  protein  feed  probably  will  be  5  "to  10  percent  larger  in  19!+1~^2 
than  in  1940-41.    The  hay  supply  will  be  the  largest  on  record.    Tho  ratio  01 
butterfat  prices  to  prices  of  feed  grains  will  be  more  favorable  to  dairy 
producers  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  remainder  of  IQ^-l ;  and  through  tho 
first  half  of  1942  the  relation  between  prices  paid  for  milk  by  condenscrios 
and  feed— grain  prices  maybe  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier.  However, 
prices  of  butterfat  in  relation  to  prices  of  byproduct  feeds  are  now  less 
favorable  to  dairymen  than  in  19*40  or  during  the  1920-3*+  period  and  may  aver- 
age even  less  favorable  during  most  of  19'42. 

Mainly  ,because  of  prospective  larger  expox-ts  under  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram, production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  1942  will  be  the  largest 
on  record,  the  largest  increases  being  for  American  cheese  and  evaporated  nilkt 
Total  exports,  on  a  milk-equivalent  basis,  are  expected  to  be  twice  as  largo 
in  19^2  as  in  1941  and  almost  eight  tines  as  large  as  in  1940. 

A  milk  production  goal  of  125  billion  pounds  (7  pcrcont  above  produc- 
tion in  1941)  has  been  recommended  for  1942.    This  quantity  of  milk  would 
provide  not  only  for  the  increased  requirements  for  exports  in  19^-2  but  also 
for  a  record  per  capita  consumption  of  all  milk  and  dairy  products  next  year. 
But  even  with  an  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  the  total  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  19^2  will  still  be  short  of  that  estimated  as  necossary  to 
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provide  adequate  nutritional  standards  for  the  population  of  the  United 
States.    If  the  desired  goal  is  reached,  domestic  consumption  of  all  milk 
and  dairy  products  (on  a  milk-equivalent  "basis)  could  "be  about  10  quarts 
per  capita  larger  than  in  19^1  after  allowing  for  the  increased  quantities 
needed  for  export, 

POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Production  of  poultry  products  is  responding  rapidly  to  favorable 
prices,  and ' output  in  the  United  States  in  19^2  is  expected  to  "be  the  largest 
on  record.    The  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs  will  bo  higher  on  the  average 
than  in  19^-1 »  however,  and  prohaDly  will  more  than  offset  the  effects  on 
price  s  of  t he  _  inc reasc  d  suppL i d s • 

The  "basis  for  a  material  increase  in  egg  production  in  19^-2  was  estab- 
lished with  the  lU-pcrcoht  increase  in  number  of  chickens  raised  on  farms 
this  year  over  last.     This  year  marked  the  upturn  of  the  cycle  of  chicken  pro- 
duction, and  with  chicken  and  egg  prices  supported  at  not  less  than  2>5  percent 
of  parity  a  further  increase  of  several  percent  in  chickens  raised  in  19^-2  is 
;pro"bable.    With  the  numher  of  layers  now  in  prospect  for  next  year  it  is  like- 
ly that  the  goal  established  for  egg  production  in  19^2  will  "be  attained. 

The  tentative  goal  for  production  of  chicken  meat  in  19^-2  also  is 
likely  of  attainment*    Only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  hatch  will  be  necessary, 
since  the  slaughter  of  fowls  in  19^2  probahly  will  "be  larger  than  in  19^1,  and 
numbers  of  all  chickens  on  farms  nay  not  "be  increased  to  the  extent  they  were 
this  year.    Turkey  prices  for  19^+1  will  average  materially  higher  than  in 
19^0.    This  probably  will  load  to  further  expansion  in  turkey  production  next 
;year. 

The  effects  of  the  prospective  larger  supplies  of  poultry  products  on 
average  prices  received  "by  farmers  in  19^-2  are  expected  to  "be  more  than  offset 
"by  a  stronger  average  consumer  demand  and  by  the  Department's  purchasing  and 
price-supporting  program.    Ca.sh  farm  income  from  poultry  products  in  19^2  will 
"be  materially  larger  than  in  19^1  and  prohably  the  largest  on  record.  Farmers' 
costs  also  will  be  higher  than  in  19^-1  "but  may, not  increase  as  much  as  income. 
Feed  prices  during  the  crop  year  13kl~k2  are  expected  to  average  higher  than 
in  September  I9U1.    But  unless  feed  prices  average  even  higher  than  now  seems 
likely,  the  feed-egg  ratio  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring  period  will  he 
favorable  to  egg  production. 

Egg  production  continues  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  with  favor- 
able weather  will  increase  further  relative  to  late  19^40  as  this  year's  much 
larger  number  of  pullets  come  into  production.    Egg  prices,  now  50  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  in  wholesale  markets,  are  expected  to  continue  well 
ahove  those  of  a  year  earlier  during  the  remainder  of  19^1  and  into  19^2. 

Farm  marketings  of  young  chickens  in  the  midwest  recently  have  been  the 
largest  on  record  and  storage  stocks  of  young  stock  are  being  accunula.ted 
rapidly.    Wholesale  prices  of  live  chickens,  however,  havo  held  up  v/cll  and  in 
general  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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FSUITS 


Latest  indications  arc  that  total  fruit  production  this  season  probatt 
will  "bo  3  percent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  season.     It  is  likely  that  a 
slightly  smaller  production  of  citrus  fruits  will  "be  more  than  offset  "by  an 
increased  production  of  deciduous  fruits.    Auction  prices  of  Washington  a 
at  New  York  and  Chicago  in  September  averaged  roughly  13  percent  above  th 
in  September  1940,  and  market  prices  of  eastern  and  mid-western  apples 
averaged  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Market  prices  of  fruits  in  general 
are  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  size  of  the  l°ik2  fruit  crop  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined at  this  time,  it  is  likely  that  the  total  crop  will  closely  approximate 
that  of  19^1.    A  generally  smaller  output  of  deciduous  fruits  probably  will 
be  offset  by  a  larger  production  of  citrus  fruits. 

Fruit  producers  of  the  United  States  may  expect  in  19^-2  the  most 
favorable  demand  situation  for  fruits  and  fruit  products  that  has  prevailed 
for  more  than  a  decade.    A  higher  average  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
in  19^2  than  in  19^1,  and  the  present  prospect  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  fruit  exports  as  a  result  of  the  lend-lease  program,  are  factors  that  will 
have  a  favorable  offect  on  19^2  fruit  prices.    Although  costs  of  production 
and  marketing  probably  will  increase  in  19^2,  it  is  likely  that  the  increase 
in  demand  will  result  in  price  levels  sufficiently  above  those  of  recent  year? 
to  more  than  cover  these  increased  costs. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  increased  demand  in  19^-2  for  both  domestic 
use  and  lend-lease  export,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  recommended  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  prevent  waste  so  that  the  fullest  possible  utilization 
can  be  made  of  the  total  fruit  output  next  season. 

POTATOES 

Because  of  the  higher  prices  being  received  for  potatoes  this  season 
than  last,  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  planted  in  19^2  will  be  increased 
slightly. 

The  19^2  national  goal  for  potatoes  is  3,060,000  acres,  which  with 
normal  abandonment  and  average  yields  would  result  in  a  production  of  about 
375  million  bushels.    The  acreage  goal  is  nearly  5  percent  larger  than  the 
relatively  small  acreage  planted  in  19^1  but  the  production  figure  is  about 
the  same  as  that  now  indicated  for  the  current  season  when  yields  are  at 
near-record  levels. 

This  acreage  if  planted  in  I9U2  would  represent  a  return  to  the  level 
which  obtained  in  1939.    By  regions,  however,  the  goals  call  for  increases 
over  the  1939  acreage  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southern  groups  of  States  and 
decreases  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  groups.    These  changes  are  sug- 
gested in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  both  from  a  time-of-markcting  and  a 
regional  basis.    Because  of  the  moderate  supplies  of  late  potatoes  indicated 
for  19*41  a  larger  crop  probably  will  be  needed  in  the  South  next  spring. 
The  goals  provide  for  increased  plantings  of  late  potatoes  in  ell  regions 
in  19^2  over  the  acreage  planted  in  19^1,  although  the  increase  in  the 
South  is  vory  slight,  with  some  States  showing  a  decrease. 
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If  a  moderate-sized  potato  crop  is  produced  in  19^2,  prices  and  incomes 
received  by  producers  should  be  favorable  compared  with'  most  years.  Although 
any  forecast  of  demand  conditions  in  the  1 9^2-^3  season  must  he  highly  tenta- 
tive, it  seems  probable  that  they  will  be  at  least  as  favorable  as  in  1^*1-42 
if  the  war  continues. 

SWEMJPOtfATOES  ' 

The  acreage  planted  to  sweetpotatoes  in  19^2  is  expected  to  be  little 
different  from  that  planted  in  19^1.    'Ordinarily  a  sharp  rise  in  cotton  prices, 
such  as  has  occurred  this  season,  would  result  in  decreased  plantings  of 
sweetpotatoes  the  following"- year  in  the  Southern  States.    Ir.  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  likely  that  the  normal  relationship  will  not  be  maintained, 
since  there  is  considerable  emphasis  on  a  live— at-home— program  which  includes 
plans  for  an  increased  production  of  food  products. 

The  national  goal  for  sweetpotatoes  in  19^2  is  for  a  planted  acreage 
only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  l^Ul •    Average  yields  on  this  acreage  would 
iresult  in  a  crop  slightly  larger  than  the  average  of  recent  years.    On  a 
; regional  basis,  the  goals  provide  for  plantings  the  same  as  those  in  19^1  in 
all  areas  except  the  South  where  a  slight  increase  is  suggested  in  order  that 
'the  home-grown  food  supply  may  be  increased  slightly. 

If  a  moderate  sized  sweetpotato  crop  is  produced  in  19^2,  somewhat 
higher  prices  would  be  received  by  growers.    In  any  event,  it  is  probable 
that  incomes  to  producers  will  be  higher  in  19^-2  than  in  recent  years  since 
the  total  cash  income  from  the  production  of  sweetpotatoes,  as  a  general  rule, 
varies  directly  with  changes  in  the  general  level  of  food  prices,   and  the 
prospect  is  for  a  higher  average  level  of  food  prices  in  19^-2  than  in  19^1. 

TRUCK  CEO PS 

In  view  of  the  higher  prices  received  for  most  truck  crops  for  market 
in  the  19^-1  season  than  last,  the  prospect  is  for  some  expansion  in  plantings 
in  19^2.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  winter  truck  crops  grown  in  the 
South,  since  the  acreage  and  production  have  been  held  down  somewhat  during 
the  past  two  seasons  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions.     In  general,  however, 
the  expansion  may  be  tempered  to  some  extent  by  the  prospect  that  production 
and  marketing  costs  will  be  higher  than  in  recent  years.     Some  difficulty 
may  be  encountered  in  obtaining  high  quality  seed,  fertilizers,  sprays,  and 
containers  for  19^2  operations.    Also  labor  costs  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  in  I9U1. 

On  the  basis  of  present  prospects,  and  provided  weather  conditions 
are  favorable,  the  crops  most  likely  to  be  increased  are  snap  beans,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions,  green  peas,  green  peppers,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and 
watermelons. 

Early  reports  indicate  that  plantings  of  truck  crops  for  fall  and 
early  winter  harvest,  the  first  of  the  19^2  season's  crops,  are  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  last  see.son.     There  are  small  increases  indicated  for 
asparagus,  carrots,  and  caulif lower,  but  small  decreases  for  artichokes,  snap 
beans,  celery,  kale,  and  spinach.    There  is,  however,  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  prospective  acreage  of  fall  and  early  cabbage. 
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DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

A  larger  acreage  of  dry  edi"ble  "beans  than  in  19^-1  is  in  prospect  for 
19^-2.     Most  of  the  increase  probably  will  occur  in  the  white  "bean  producing 
areas,  since  the  white  varieties  are  in  greatest  demand  for  lend-lease 
purposes. 

Tentatively  the  national  acreage  goal  for  dry  edible  "beans  for  19^2  i6 
about  the  same  as  the  2,131,000  acres  planted  in  19^1.    This  goal  was  deter- 
mined on  the  "basis  of  b.  production  in  19^-1  indicated  to  total  18.7  million 
"bags  and  a  carry-over  stock  of  approximately  3»3  million  "bags.    Dry  weather 
in  Michigan  and  New  York  reduced  19^1  prospects  sharply  during  August,  and 
as  a  result  the  indicated  production  as  of  October  1  for  the  United  States  is 
for  only  18.2  million  "bags. 

On  the  "basis  of  the  present  prospect  the  supply  of  dry  edible  "beans 
available  for  the  19^-1  season  totals  about  19.8  million  bags  (cleaned  basis 
and  allowing  for  seed)  and  compares  with  17#8  million  bags  in  the  19^-0  seasOBi 
The  19^+1  supply  would  provide  for  a  domestic  consumption  of  about  13  million 
bags,  about  the  same  as  in  19^0  but  at  a  substantially  higher  level  of  prices, 
and  for  net  exports  and  shipments  out  of  the  country  totaling  ]>,h  million 
compared  with  approximately  2  million  bags  shipped  out  in  the  19^0  season. 
The  carry-over  into  19^-2,  therefore,  would  be  reduced  to  about  J>*h  million 
bags  from  the  3«7  million  expected  to  be  available  when  the  tentative  goal 
was  determined.    Thus,  it  is  evident  that  if  all  requirements  are  to  be 
provided  for  in  19^2  the  acreage  planted  to  dry  edible  beans  probably  will 
need  to  be  increased  slightly  over  the  tentative  goal  figure.     There  is  the 
possibility  of  further  changes  in  the  output  for  19^1.  however,  which  will 
result  in  changes  in  the  outlook  for  19*+2. 

In  general,  dry  edible  bean  producers  may  expect  a  higher  level  of 
prices  for  both  the  l^kl  and  19^2  crops  than  has  prevailed  in  recent  years, 
and  an  increased  utilization  of  the  crop.     This  will  be  particularly  true  of 
the  white  varieties* 
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Figure  2.-  Changes  in  cash  income  from  farm  marketings  from  1910  to  1941  corre- 
sponded RATHER  CLOSELY  WITH  MEASURES  OF  CHANGES    IN  THE  MONEY   INCOMES  OF  CONSUMERS. 

Different  measures  of  consumer  income  may  be  useful  in  analyzing  changes  in  the  de- 
mand  FOR  DIFFERENT  FARM   PRODUCTS   AT  0  I FFERENT  TIMES.      The    INFLUENCE   ON   FARM  INCOME 
OF  OTHER  DEMAND   FACTORS,    PRINCIPALLY  EXPORT   AND   SPECULATIVE   DEMAND ,    ARE  ESPECIALLY 
NOTICEABLE    IN   THE   OIVERGENT  MOVEMENTS  OF  THESE   LINES  DURING  WORLD  WAR    I    AND    IN  RE- 
CENT YEARS   (SEE   CHART  ON   BACK   OF   COVER  PAGe).      DATA   FOR  THIS  CHART   ARE   GIVEN    IN  THE 
TABLE   ON  PAGE  36. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  AND  NONAGRICULTURAL  INCOME 
PAYMENTS.  UNITED  STATES.  1919-41 
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Figure  3.-    Changes  in  the  money  incomes  of  urban  consumers  of  farm  products  arise 
largely  from  changes  in  industrial  activity  ano  in  the  general  price  level,  which  are 
highly  correlated.     industrial  production  increaseo  mope  in  1941  than  in  any  previous 
year,  ano  the  average  level  was  higher  than  ever  before.    some  further  increase  in 
1942  is  probable.    nonagricultural  income  payments  also  rose  sharply  in  1941,  although 
they  lagged  be  h i  no  the  rise  in  industrial  production.    compareo  with  industrial  pro- 
duction, the  rising  price  level  may  have  a  greater  relative  influence  on  the  income  of 

THE   NONAGRICULTURAL   POPULATION    IN    1942  THAN    IN    1941.      DaTA   FOR  THIS  CHART   ARE  GIVEN 
IN   THE  TABLES  ON   PAGES   37   AND  38. 
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FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS,  UNITED  STATES.  1919-41 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1923-25  =  100)  ADJUSTED  FOR  SEASONAL  VARIATION* 


PERCENT 
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BASED  ON  DATA  FROM  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
'PAYROLLS  ADJUSTED  BY  B  A   E. .  EMPLOYMENT  ADJUSTED  BY  F.  R.B. 

U  S  0EPARTUENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.    239<7       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  4.-  Factory  pay  rolls  usually  move  faster  than  changes  in  employment,  be- 
cause of  the  effects  on  pay  rolls  of  changes  in  wage  rates  and  in  the  average  number 

OF   HOURS  WORKED .      In    1941    THIS  TENDENCY  WAS  PARTICULARLY  MARKED.     THE  REEMPLOYMENT 

of  idle  workers  may  not  affect  total  food  consumption,  which  depends  primarily  upon 
the  amount  produceo,  but  adds  to  the  demand  for  farm  products  and  tends  to  raise 
prices.    The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  incomes  of  workers  alreaoy  employed  is 
similar.    Data  for  this  chart  are  given  in  the  tables  on  pages  39  and  40. 

VOLUME  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1  9 1  0-41  * 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1924-29  =  100) 


PERCENT 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  l_J  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  L_l  L 

1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940 

♦J9/0-M  INDEX  NUMBERS  ARE  AVERAGES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
ENDING  AND  BEGINNING  IN  THESE  CALENDAR  YEARS 
DATA  FOR  1941  ARE  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES 


U.  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG   393(4         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  5.-    During  the  first  2  years  of  the  present  European  war  exports  of  farm 
prooucts  oeclineo  sharply,  in  contrast  with  the  marked  increase  which  occurred  dur- 
ING THE   FIRST  2  YEARS  OF  WORLO  War    I.     FOREIGN  SALES  OF  THE   LEADING  EXPORT  CROPS  WILL 
REMAIN    SMALL    IN    1942,    BUT   EXPORTS   OF    LIVESTOCK   PROOUCTS   WILL    INCREASE   GREATLY   AS  A 
RESULT  OF  THE  LEND-LEASE  PROGRAMS.     CaTA  FOR  THIS   CHART  ARE  GIVEN   IN  THE  TABLE  ON 
PAGE   41 . 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  FARM  AND  NON  AG  R  ICU  LTU  R  AL 
PRODUCTS.  UNITED  STATES,  1798-1941 


INDEX  NUMBERS  (  1910-14  =  100  ) 
PERCENT  ~  |  I  1  I  I  I  I 


'"ALL  COMMODITIES'  OTHER  THAN  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  FOODS 
DATA  FOR  1941  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC  23549         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  6.-    In  major  wars  of  the  past  prices  op  both  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural  products  have  risen  sharply  to  be  followed  by  drastic  declines  in  the  post-war 
years.    These  changes  may  be  traced  to  accompanying  fluctuations  in  industrial  activ- 
ity,   CREDIT   EXPANSION    AND   CONTRACTION,    INTERRUPTIONS   TO   NORMAL    INTERNATIONAL  TRADE, 
AND  OTHER  FACTORS.      DaTA   FOR  THIS  CHART   ARE   GIVEN    IN  THE   TABLE   ON   PAGE  42. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  ALL  COMMODITIES, 
UNITED  STATES,  1910-21,  AND  1935-41 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1910-1^  =  100) 


19, 

15-4/ 

^  / 

BASED  ON  DA 

,.i..l.....Li...l.,... 

TA  FROM  B.L.S. 
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200 


175 


150 


125 


100 


75 


1910  1912  I9I4-  1916  1918  1920 

1935  1937  1939  I9<tl  19^3  I9A5 

THE  NUMBER  OF  COMMODITIES  USED  IN  COMPUTING  THESE  INDEX  NUMBERS  WAS  5SO  IN  1913  AND  889  IN  191,1 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  or  AGRICULTURC  NEC    39520    BUREAU  Or  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  7.-    Price  movements  so  far  during  the  present  European  war  and  in  the  Worlo 
Xar  have  certain  similarities,  but  conditions  influencing  prices  during  the  course  of 
the  present  war  may  prove  to  be  different  i n  several  important  respects.    although  the 
general  movement  of  prices  is  expected  to  be  upv/ard  in  1942,  the  extent  of  the  rise 

PROBABLY  WILL    NOT   BE    AS   GREAT   AS    IN    1917.      THE   CHART   SHOWS   THE   SLOWING   DOWN    IN  THE 
PRICE   RISE  WHICH  OCCURRED  DURING  THE  WORLD  WAR   FROM  THE   MIDDLE   OF    1917  UNTIL  THE  END 
OF   HOSTILITIES   DURING   THE    PERIOO   OF   WIDESPREAD   PRICE   CONTROLS.      ThE   CONTROLS   WERE  RE- 
SOLVEO   WHEN   THE   WAR   ENDED    AND    PRICES   AGAIN   ROSE    RAPIDLY  FOR   A   WHILE.      OaTA    FOR  THIS 
CHART    ARE   GIVEN    IN   THE   TABLE    ON   PAGE  43. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID  BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  INDEX  NUMBERS,  1910-41 


1  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  1  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940 

TENTATIVE  ESTIMATES  FOR  1941 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG  18350         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  8.-    For  the  year  1941  as  a  whole  prices  received  by  farmers  relative  to 
prices  paid  by  them  for  commodities  purchased  were  lower  than  in  1910-14.    during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  they  rose  to  the  best  relative  position  since  1920,  and  aver- 
aged about  the  same  in  relation  to  prices  paid  as  during  the  pre-war  base  period. 
Data  for  this  chart  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  44. 


GROSS  AND  CASH  FARM  INCOME,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-41 


DOLLARS 
<  BILLIONS  ) 


I  5 


10 


n      Gross  income 


Farm  homes* 
^  Home  consumption  4 
Gov't,  payments  \ 
Marketings       J  Gash  mcome 


2  i 


i  ■ 


IB 


1910  1915 

•  ESTIMATED  RENTAL  VALUE 


1920  1925  1930  1935  1940 

*  FOOD  AND  FUEL  VALUED  AT  FARM  PRICES  t  TENTATIVE  ESTIMATE 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG     34549A       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  9.-  Gross  farm  income  in  1941  will  be  the  largest  since  1929.  A  later  esti- 
mate  FOR    1941    THAN   THAT   SHOWN    IN   THE    ABOVE   CHART  WILL  BE    FOUND    IN  THE   TABLE    ON   PAGE  45. 
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Total  nonagricultural  employees'  compensation,  cash  income  from  farm 
marketings,  income  of  industrial  workers,  and  national  income, 

United  States,  1910-41 

Index  numbers,  1924-29  =  100 

(Data  for  neg.  39612) 


Year  : 

.Total  nonagricul-: 
tural  employees': 
coirrnen^at  i  on  ! 

Cash  income 
from  farm 

!      Income  of  : 
:      industrial  : 

\            WOTkST^  i 

-  '    L  u  X  \J  1  1l  I  _L 

income 

1910  ; 

:  3^.4 

53.6 

36.9 

42.1 

1911  : 

3*5.8 

■51.7 

36.2 

41.3 

1912  ! 

55.6 

3s. 6 

U3.8 

1913  : 
j-  j  j- j  < 

41.1 

57.8 

41.1 

48.0 

1914  ! 

;  40.5 

55.9 

33.1 

46.3 

1915  : 

42.3 

59.2 

38.9 

48.7 

19l6  ! 

49.1 

71.6 

50.9 

71.3 

1917  - 

56.1 

99.3 

64.5 

67.9 

191S  ! 

70.4 

124.4 

85.7 

73-9 

1919  . 

:  76.7 

135.0 

9^.9 

84,1 

1920  . 

90.6 

116.6 

115.5 

93.4 

1921  ! 

74.0 

7^.3 

77.5 

74.2 

1922 

:  78.1 

79.4 

80.6 

77.0 

1923 

!  90.7 

88.4 

101.5 

89.9 

1924 

:  90.6 

94.5 

93.7 

89.8 

19PR  . 

!  94.2 

101.6 

97.9 

95.6 

192b 

\  100.5 

97.7 

101.8 

102.3 

1927 

:  101.5 

99.4 

99.7 

99.9 

192S 

;  103.5 

102.4 

100.3 

103.1 

1  QPQ 

i  oU.U 

10fi-  6 

109.3 

1930 

!  99.7 

83.4 

87.6 

95.9 

1931 

I  84.3 

53.9 

66.9 

76.1 

1932 

5  66.0 

43.8 

46.2 

55.5 

1933 

i  62.1 

49.1 

48.3 

53.4 

1934 

!  72.0 

58.4 

6l.O 

62.9 

1935 

!  78.1 

65.I 

69.I 

71.7 

1936 

5  88.9 

76.6 

79.7 

83.6 

1937 

I  97.5 

81. 4 

93.7 

91.1 

193S 

!  92.1 

70.7 

73.0 

84.5 

1939 

!  98.7 

72.6 

S3- 9 

90.5 

1940 

!  106.5 

77.2 

95.0 

97.3 

1941  1/:  128.0 

97.0 

129.0 

116.0 

Ty Preliminary  estimates! 
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Exports  of  domestic  agricultural  products,  United  States, 

1910-1+1 

Index  number  of  volume  192H-29  =  100 

   ;(Da|,a,  for  neg.  3956U)  .  ._  

Calendar     *  , ...  :        All  commodities 

.    All  commodities       ,  *.  ^.^ 

years      '  •  except  cotton 


1910  1/  :  72'  '     •  62 

1911  1/  ' :  88   67 

1912  1/  :  96  '  "*  77- 

1913  1/  :  •  92  ••  78 
191U  l/.  :..  10k  102 

1915  :  ',"  1*21  •-  •   139 

191b  :  ill  136 

1917  :  85  113 

1918  :  99  1U5 

1919  :  132  182 

1920..  ..     ..   .      108  139 

1921  :  '  '121"  "  '  •   .161.. 

1922  :  109  lUl 
192^  :  89  113 
192^'   '  :  ••  -100  .    .  117 

1925  :  97  93/ 

192b  :  101  9U 

1927  :  108  lbk 

1928  :  101  96 

1929  :  9*+  95 

'193O   '  ":  *  "  80  ...    .  .  10 

1931  :  78'  72- 

1932  :  83  57 

1933  s    ...       76  49 
193^  J  59  "  '               U7  . 

1935  •  55  39 

1936  :  51  37 

1937  :  59  1+6 

1938  :  67  78 

1939  :  58"  58 

19U0  :  !+2"  "     "•                     39  . 

19I+I  2/  :  31  51 


Data  from  Office  of- Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

1/    The  1910-lU  index  numoers  averages  of  the  indexes  for 
fiscal  years  ending  and  "beginning  in  these  calendar  years. 
2/    Preliminary  estimates. 
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Prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers,  index  numbers, 
United  States,  1910-41 


(Data  -for  -neg*  Iflg 50 ) 


Year 

!  Prices 
'  received 
:  (.Aug.  1909- 

July  1914, 

-  100) 

Price  s 
paid 

f  1  r\  1  r\  ill 

{ 1910-14 
=  100) 

Year 

!  Prices 
.  received 
1  CAu^.1909-. 
1    July  1914, 
:    -  100) 

! —  

Prices 

paid 
(1910-14 

=  100) 



1910    j  . 

!  102 

98 

•    1925  : 

!  I56 

157 

1911 

!  95 

101 

1926 

J  145 

155 

1912  : 

100 

100 

1927 

5  139 

153 

1913 

s      101  • 

101 

192s  : 

:  149 

155 

191U 

:  101 

100 

:  1929 

:  146 

153 

1915 

:  SB 

105 

.  1930 

:  126 

145 

1916 

>  118 

12U 

•    1931  ! 

:  87 

124 

1917  ! 

•  175 

149 

1932  ! 

J  65 

107 

191S 

:  202 

176 

1933 

:  70 

109 

1919 

:  213 

202  : 

1934  j 

!  90 

123 

1920  J 

211 

201  i 

1935  : 

108 

125 

1921  ! 

:  125 

152 

1936  ! 

:  114 

124 

1922  : 

:  132 

1U9  : 

1937  : 

121 

130 

1923  i 

142 

152  : 

193S  s 

!  95 

122 

192*4-  ! 

143 

152 

1939  ! 

93 

121 

1940  : 

98 

123 

1941  1/  : 

121 

129 

l/    Preliminary  estimates. 


-  1+5  - 

Gross  farm  income,  United  States,  1910-Ul 
(Data  for  neg. 


Year 

1     flo  eVi    "i  ti  r*  C\x*\&  9 
»    ^abii    xxiL/vJijJc  # 

»               X  X  will  • 
*     m 0  t»1t"P  f  i  YHTc  • 

Government 
payments 

Total 
cash  income] 

Vol np  nf 

XlUJilC-  1 

ouiiis  ujirp  b  x un  « 

T  nrnnt  pf^ 
X  JU^J  uucu 

Y»PTl"f"      O  "F 
1  L/  J  1  Kj  UX 

U.W  vll  X I 0 

Gross 
income 

1       Mi  "1  T_  i  on 

1  11X1X1 

Mil  1  i  on 

11  -11  IV  11 

Mi  111 nn 

Mi  1  "M on 

1*1  X  X  X  X  V  XL 

Mil  1 ion 

XI  X  X  X  X  \J  IX 

Mi  1 1  ion 

XIX  X  X  X  \J  11 

*       H  nl  1  p7*q 

H  n"l  "1  n  r*<2 

U.'Ji  J.       J.  Q 

^  n  1  1  n  t*  q 

IXVXXdX  0 

U.UXXCoi  0 

U'Jii-CLI  O 

VXWXXCXJL  O 

xMXU 

R  7Q7 

R  7Q7 

1    1 77 

72P 

7  7RP 

1911 

:  5,596 

5,596 

1,092 

393 

7,081 

1912 

!  6,017 

6,017 

i,iUo 

Uoi+ 

7,561 

1  Ql 1 

>          fi  ?l+2 

?l+2 

Upo 

'-rcXJ 

7 '  2P1 

1  Ql  U 

!  ORO 

ORO 

V  ,  V_JV 

1  1  i^l 
x  ,  x  v  x 

1+P7 

7'  fi72 

1Q1R 

i        6  1+07 

6  1+07 

1    1  71 
1  ,ij)i 

1+71+ 

7 '  Q68 
1  ,  _7vO 

1  Ql 

1          7  7R0 

7  7R0 

1  70Q 

1+77 

Q  R7P 

1  Ql  7 
±^x  ( 

1       10  71+6 

1  0  7l+fi 

XV  ,  |  ~V 

X  ,  oux 

rUo 

1  7  '  1 117 

1Q18 

■       1  7  1+fii 

1               X_^  1  "vj  X 

1_5  ,  H-Ol 

P  1  R7 

6l  2 
vxo 

1  ^  P7P 

1Q1Q 

1U  fiop 

l  k  finp 

X*-r  ,  VVC 

P  7QR 

71  7 

17  71  0 

x / , / XV 

1920 

1?  602 

1?  608 

P  Ijo^ 

c ,  ^v  ^- 

2Ql+ 

1 R ' Q02 

1921 

8,150 

8,150 

1,568 

760 

10,1+78 

1922 

!  8,591+ 

3,591+ 

1,555 

73^ 

10,883 

192^ 

Q  Rb7 

1  fiP7 

721 

1 1  Qf)7 
■L-L ,  ^°  1 

10  2P1 

xv 1 ccx 

10  PP1 

1  fiPP 

720 
/  ov 

1  P  fiP7 

192R 

10  QQR 

1  n  QQR 
J-v1 »  .7.7.? 

1  721 
1,  /  Ol 

7Q1 

1  7  R^7 

1926  , 

10  r61+ 

1  n  Rfik 

XV  ,  J  V*T 

1  277 

207 

i  7  pnli 

1927 

10  7Rfi 

1  D  7R£ 
1U, ( JO 

ouU 

1928  , 

11  072 

1                XX  ,  V  /  d 

n  07? 

1  667 

l,OD/ 

211 
oxx 

1  7  CCA 
x^ , 99v 

1929  , 

11  ?q6 

1 1  PQfi 

XX , d^U 

1  £qq 

1,  o^y 

2PQ 

1  7  Rpk 

XJ)  ,  OcM- 

19%  , 

9  0P1 

Q  OP1 

1  R77 

;"?7n 

0_)U 

1 1  7p;j? 

XX , JOO 

1931  . 

6,371 

6,371 

1,253 

75^ 

8,378 

1332  . 

^,7^3 

i+,7i+3 

1,008 

655 

6,1+06 

1977  - 
< 

R  71  ll 

1  71 

R  UUr 

1  D97 

1  ,uo 

587 

193^  ■ 

6,317 

1+1+6 

6,763 

1,100 

616 

3,1+79 

1935  : 

7,oi+2 

573 

7,615 

1,337 

616 

9,568 

1936  : 

8,281+ 

287 

3,571 

1,1+05 

615 

10,591 

1937  : 

8,809 

3-7 

9,176 

1,^52 

61+8 

11,276 

193S  ! 

!  7,61+3 

1+82 

8,130 

1,283 

632 

10,01+5 

1939  - 

;  7,851 

307 

8,65s 

1,231 

636 

10,525 

l$0  ! 

8,351+ 

766 

9,120 

1,229 

665 

11,011+ 

19^1 

1/  13,1+00 

V   Preliminary  estimate, 
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ECONOMIC  TRENPS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 


■—  INDEX'  NUMBERS:      INDICATED  BASE  PERIOD 


100 


YEAR 
AND 
MONTH 

INDUS- 
TRIAL 
PRO- 
DUCT  I ON1 

FACTORY 
EMPLOY- 
MENT2 

FACTORY 
:  PAY 
ROLLS  2 

INCOME 
OF  IN- 

HI  KTOI  A I 

WORKERS  3 

VOL*UME 

of  /qnRi- 

EXPORTS4 

'ill    i     t  . 

n  i  iul>  c> 

SALE 
PRICES 
OF  ALL 
COMMOD- 
ITIES5 

WHOLE- 
SALE 
PRICES 
■  op  ALL 
FATS  AND 
OILS 

ppT ATT 

FOOD 
PRICES6 

PRICES 
RECEIVED 
n  v 

D  I 

FARMERS7 

PRICES 
-  PAID 
BY 
FARMERS 

Base 
Period 

i JOJ  CO 

1  \3CtO    6  U 

1Q  OIL-  OQ 

7  Q  Oil  9Q 

iq in  111 

I  &  1U  I 

7  g?(/_  pa 

7Q  1  3 
id  lo 

70  M-  111 

7  0  70  111 

1929 

110 

106 

110 

107 

94 

139 

97 

166 

146 

153  . 

1930 

91 

92 

89 

88 

80 

126 

81 

158 

126 

145  ( 

1931 

75 

78 

68 

67 

78 

107 

61 

130 

87 

124 

1932 

58 

66 

47 

46 

83 

95 

44 

108 

65 

107 

10  11 

oy 

7  1 

4ft 
to 

7  6 

yo 

48 

105 

70 

109 

10  11 

75 

ftfi 
ou 

fi  1 
O  1 

3y 

iyy 

59 

117 

on 

123 

1 935 

87 

v  1 

74 

oy 

117 

11/ 

7(1 

i  iO 

i  rifl 

1UO 

1  *>c 
i 

1 936 

103 

99 

an 
oU 

51 

no 
1  lo 

7a 
/  y 

1  07 

lid 
1  It 

1937 

113 

109 

102 

94 

59 

126 

82 

132 

121 

130 

1938 

89 

91 

78 

73 

67 

115 

66 

122 

95 

122 

1939 

108 

100 

92 

84 

58 

113 

61 

119 

93 

121 

1940 

123 

108 

105 

95 

42 

115 

64 

121 

98 

123 

i  y«c- 

Sept . 

127 

109 

li  i 

yy 

in 

10 

1 1& 
i  it 

6  1 

1 22 

97 

1 22 

Oc  t . 

130 

11 1 

1  1  A 

1  14 

XV  1 

AO 

113 

63 

1 20 

99 

122 

^rov . 

1 34 

1 14 

1 18 

104 

19 

1  1 £ 

110 

Do 

1  Ofl 

122 

frc  . 

139 

117 

123 

108 

18 

117  • 

70 

122 

m  1 

l*d 

19m- 

Jan. 

140 

118 

126 

111 

16 

1 18 

0  / 

1  00 

i  nd 

lv*t 

1 

1  AO 

Feb. 

144 

119 

126 

1.11 

22 

118 

68 

123 

103 

123 

'  Mar. 

147 

119 

127 

113 

27 

119 

72 

123 

103 

124 

Apr . 

144 

122 

132 

113 

28 

121 

79 

126 

110 

124 

May 

154 

125 

142 

125 

38 

124 

87 

128 

112 

125 

June 

159 

129 

152 

133 

41 

..  127 

90 

133 

118 

128 

,  July 

161 

133 

158 

138 

54 

129 

90 

134 

125 

129 

Aug.9 

160 

133 

158 

138 

132 

91 

135 

131 

131 

Sept . 

9  161 

134- 

96 

139 

139 

133 

RATIO  OF 

PRICES 
RECEIVED 
TO 
PRICES 
PAID 


CASH 
INCOME 
FROM 
FARM 
MAR  I 
KETINGS* 


1910- 1U 

95 
87 
70 
61 
64 
73 
86 
92 
93 
78 
77 
80 

80 
81 

81 
82 

85 
84 

83 
89 
90 
92 
97 
100 
105 


192U-23 

104 

83 
59 
44 

49 

58 
65 
77 
81 
71 
73 
77 


76 
80 

79 
85 

86 
84 
89 
93 
96 
96 
98 
102 


'Federal  Reserve  Board,   adjusted  for   seasonal   variation.     Revised  September  1941. 

bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  (employment  adjusted  by  Federal  Reserve  andpsyrolli 
by  Bureau  of   Agricultural  Economics). 

3Adjusted   for   seasonal  variation.      Includes   factory.,    railroad,    and  mining  employees.     Revised  April  1941. 
4Foreign  Agricultural  Ralatlona,    1924-29=  100,    adjusted   for   seasonal  variation.     Revised  April  1941. 
5Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics,    19  26-  100,   converted  to   1910-  14=  100. 
6Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics,    1935  -  39  ■   100,   converted  to   1913=  100. 
'August    1909-  July   1914  =  100. 

8Adjusted    for    seasonal   variation.      Revised   July    18,  1941. 


Votp: 

md»i  nnmbp  r  s 


paiing   trends  between     industrial    production  »nd    in-lu, trial   workers'    income,    as    indicated  by  the  sb 
index  ni.mnrr.,   notice  should  be    taken    of  the    different    base  periods  used,    and  of  the   fact   that    income        . '  I«l 
workers,   as    wall    as   Incomes  of  mining  and   factory  workers,    is    included    in  the   index,  of   industrial  workers 
whereas  the  industrial  production  index  is  based  on  mining  and  manufacturing  only.      Similar    precautions  . 
sary   in  comparing   trends  between   industrial   production  and   factory  employment   and  pay  rolls.      Another  ""'""I'* 
of   importance  is  that   the  production  Index  la    baaed    on  volume,   whereas   the    income    indexes  are  affected  by  <n,?V( 
in      wage    rates   aa  well   as  by  time  worked.      In  comparing    monthly    Indexes    it    is   important     to    keep   in  mind   tB«  " 
that   there   is  usually  a  time   lag    between    changes   in  volume  of  production  and  similar  changes   in  employment  sno 
wor  ke r  a  '   1 ncome . 


